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The Answer To 


Vocational groups 
like large families 


WHat effective measures can 

successfully and permanent- 
ly solve industrial disturbances 
such as the widespread strikes 
that are at present seriously crip- 
pling reconversion efforts? This 
is the question thousands are 
asking as tie-ups in vital indus- 
tries such as coal and transpor- 
tation draw the national econ- 
omy cleser to the perilous brink 
of runaway inflation and com- 
plete industrial shut-down. 
Granted that the present wave 
of strikes is a passing phenom- 
enon, yet it is a destructive one 
that may recur at any time to 
imperil public welfare. 


Palliatives ranging from di- 
rect government intervention to 
compromises between labor and 
management will probably be ap- 
plied in the coming weeks and 
months to provide the answer. 
But it is safe to say that the 
mutual hostility between the two 
great forces in industry will not 
alter. What is the Catholic an- 
swer to this chronic weakness in 
the framework of our economic 
life? 

The Church’s answer to the 
problem is contained in the mon- 
umental Encyclical, ‘“Recon- 
structing the Social Order,” is- 
sued by the late Pope Pius XI in 
1931. It contains for Catholics 
a guide to economic questions, 
based upon Christian principles 
of morality and justice. Despite 


Industrial Unrest 


Clive Thomas 


the fact that copies of the Encyc- 
lical may be obtained at the door 
of virtually any parish church, 
too few Catholics are familiar 
with its contents or, indeed, with 
the Church’s social teachings in 
general. The Encyclical makes 
no attempt to whitewash the 
flagrant abuses of modern capi- 
talism. On the contrary, it is a 
powerful condemnation of the in- 
human system of modern indus- 
trial life and a stirring plea for 
justice for the workingman. 


The Encyclical was written in 
commemoration of Leo XIII’s 
famous Encyclical Letter, “On 
the Conditien. of. Labor,” issued 
to the wérid-forty years previous 
at the close of the Nineteenth 
Centuryi: X1iI: had de- 
nouuced: ‘the ‘industrialism 
with its, pitifully. Jow.wages, ex- 
eessively.ong heurs and ‘inhu- 


‘man workirg conditions. Pius XI 


sought to examine the social 
problem in the light of modern 
conditions and propose a prac- 
tical remedy. He observes that 
Leo’s Encyclical stimulated wide 
interest in the social question 
and indirectly inspired many 
beneficial reforms. 

Before proceeding to outline 
the Catholic plan for restoring 
justice and security in industry 
and commerce, the Pope reviews 
some basic principles regarding 
property and wages, observing 
that it is the Church’s duty to 
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take an interest in such matters 
when they concern the welfare of 
souls. Private property is up- 
held as a natural right, but one 
having social obligations which 
must be conscientiously dis- 
charged if private enterprise is 
to benefit society. The wide- 
spread disregard for the social 
obligations of property evident 
in industry has led to the op- 
posite evil of collectivism in 
which all real liberty vanishes 
under the domination of a vast 
state machine. While public au- 
thorities may regulate private 
enterprise so that it serves the 
common good as, for example, by 
enforcing fair wage laws and 
preventing destructive monopo- 
lies, it may not through confis- 
cation destroy the natural right 
to own property. ... - 

Neither’.capital “mot labor’ can 
claim the whole credit for’ the 
tremendous’ progress in modern 
society, for.-the “wealth: of new 
products that make the good life 


capitalism has unjustly appro- 
priated to itself the major share 


a gréater. present-day reality.’ 
But in a spirit of: selfishness, - 


of the fruits of industry, leav- 
ing “the barest minimum” to 
labor. In contrast to this unfair 
condition, modified largely only 
through labor’s constant battle 
for greater justice, Pius XI de- 
clares that, “Wealth . . . which 
is constantly being augmented by 
social and economic progress, 
must be so distributed amongst 
the various individuals and 
classes of society that the com- 
mon good of all, of which Leo 
XIII spoke, be thereby promot- 
ed.” 

There are indications, how- 
ever, that many enlightened em- 
ployers are finally recognizing 
the justice of labor’s claim to a 
fair share of industry’s fruits. 
Eric Johnston, President of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, has 
announced a profit-sharing plan 
for his employees by which they 
will share twenty-five per cent of 
the net profits before taxes. 
Henry J. Kaiser has created a 
“production bonus fund” adding 
an estimated ten per cent to the 
already high wages paid in his 
plants. Young Henry Ford has 
plans for a payroll increase that 
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will cost him an extra $39,000,- 
000 annually. 

The Pope seeks by gaining for 
labor a just return from indus- 
try to lift the working class 
from the status of a property- 
less “proletariat” to that of 
wage-earner ownership. By 
means of profit-sharing and suf- 
ficiently high wages he wishes 
workingmen to themselves be- 
come owners. A just wage, often 
unrealized by minimum wage 
standards, is essential to the suc- 
cess of this objective. Then too, 
the just wage must be sufficient 
not only for the workingman, but 
also high enough to support his 
family. The condition of a par- 
ticular business naturally enters 
into the achievement of the just 
wage, and organized labor has 
increasingly indicated its will- 
ingness to cooperate with man- 
agement in working out produc- 
tion problems that will enable 
enterprise to operate on a high 
wage level. A “reasonable re- 
lationship” must exist between 
the wages paid in different in- 
dustries, and wages in turn must 
be tied-in with the general price 
structure, for wages and prices 
are intimately connected. This 
calls for planning, but the Pope 
has in mind a type of planning 
far removed from the collectivist 
“planning” forming the bulk of 
modern socialist ideas. 

“The aim of social legislation 
must therefore be the re-estab- 
lishment of vocational groups.” 
Here we have in a nutshell the 
Papal idea for a just social or- 
der. What are vocational groups? 


They are organized industries 
and occupations in which the 
members jointly regulate their 
occupational affairs for their 
own mutual benefit and for the 
public good. The keynote of the 
vocational groups is service rath- 
er than merely profits although 
profit still has a legitimate place. 
The Pope has already noted that 
capital and labor contribute in 
different ways to the success of 
industry and hence both should 
participate jointly in the regula- 
tion of their mutual means of 
livelihood. 

Vocational groups are based 
on the principle of occupational 
self-government and are opposed 
to both private industrial dicta- 
torship, which has played havoc 
with human rights in the past, 
and to a system of complete state 
ownership which destroys in- 
dividual liberty. They are a re- 
vival of the principle of the 
medieval guilds, Christian craft 
fraternities that formed the 
medieval occupational “families” 
in which the members found pro- 
tection and security. They are, 
if you wish, the protective fea- 
ture of modern trade-unionism 
extended to the whole of indus- 
try. 

Individuals in modern society 
have hitherto been divided ‘“ac- 
cording to the position they oc- 
cupied in the labor market,” a 
condition socialists have assidu- 
ously exploited, pitting workers 
against employers in their at- 
tractively-worded propaganda. 
In the same way that a common 
interest exists among persons 
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living in the same city or town, 
the Pope feels that a similar mu- 
tual feeling is natural to those 
in the same occupation. Both 
labor and management have a 
common problem, the success of 
the industry. Selfishness and a 
distorted concept of the purpose 
of wealth have tended to blur 
this truth, but wherever it has 
been forgotten the common good 
has suffered. Bargaining be- 
tween the two partners in indus- 
try is too commonly akin to “two 
armies engaged in combat.” 
Vocational groups would re- 
place unlimited, free competition 
with social justice in business 
relations. In practice, free com- 
petition soon gave way to mo- 
nopolistic control. While theo- 
retically, all were free to com- 
pete in the new industrial sys- 
tem, it soon became evident that 
the wealthiest and most unscrup- 
ulous had a very real advantage 
over their fellows. Early in the 
industrial revolution trade- 
unions were outlawed, making it 
impossible for many years for 
workingmen to protect their nat- 
ural rights. Monopolies, too, 
squeezed the small businessman 
out. 

The application of the voca- 
tional group idea has taken many 
forms. Catholic social students 
have worked out, and in some 
cases applied, schemes for mak- 
ing vocational groups a reality. 
In the Catholic countries of Eur- 
ope such as Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, vo- 
cational groups, or “corpora- 
tions” as they are termed, have 


developed extensively during the 
past quarter-century. For the 
past ten years in Portugal, under 
the leadership of Dr. Salazar, 
the national economy has been 
re-organized into a network of 
modern guilds and progress is 
being made. General Franco, too, 
has made an attempt to apply the 
Papal idea, in his system of 
“national syndicalism,” but with- 
out real success to date, due per- 
haps to the difficult times 
through which his nation has 
struggled. Italian industry was 
organized into a vast system of 
corporations before the war, an 
accomplishment which Hilaire 
Belloc declares will constitute 
Mussolini’s one claim to great- 
ness. These Italian corpora- 
tions come in for special men- 
tion in the Encyclical, and while 
their good intentions are praised, 
they are declared to be too much 
under state domination. 

The vocational groups would 
literally apply the concept of self- 
government to industry. The 
questions of wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions, prices and output 
would be dealt with in an over- 
all code drawn up for each in- 
dustry by its top vocational 
council composed of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, 
management and consumers. A 
national inter-industry council 
would be drawn from all the oc- 
cupations and would be respon- 
sible for preventing clashes be- 
tween the organized groups. The 
task of government would be im- 
measurably lightened by dele- 
gating economic authority to 
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subsidiary bodies, and the dan- 
ger of a vast bureaucracy slowly 
spreading its tentacles to all hu- 
man activity would be perma- 
nently removed. 

The late President Roosevelt’s 
NRA with its codes drawn up 
by the Code authorities, embry- 
onic vocational group councils, 
approached the Papal idea of a 
system of economic families. 
However, the deep-rooted indi- 
vidualism of American business 
rebelled at this attempt to in- 
ject a note of corporate social 
responsibility into industry, and 
the measure was finally declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Today, some labor unions 
are campaigning for “industry 
councils,” called a new term for 
vocational groups. Every Cath- 
olic should support a conscious- 


ly directed drive of organized la- 
bor that would enable the work- 
ingman to obtain a direct voice 
in determining the economic con- 
ditions of his life. 

Vocational groups are the 
Catholic answer to crippling in- 
dustrial strikes. Every Catholic 
should feel obliged to read at 
least some of the many Catholic 
pamphlets explaining them. Vo- 
cational groups will prevent the 
public from turning to liberty- 
destroying socialism as a last re- 
sort. A partnership of vocation- 
ally organized industries and 
government can work out a se- 


ries of codes for the industries 
and occupations of the land that 
will result in a peaceful, stabi- 
lized, Christian society in Amer- 
ica. 


Saturation Point In Divorce 


In an article in the March issue of Harpers, John McPart- 
land points out that Dallas County, Texas, which includes the 
city of Dallas, and is very much the “New South” had 8,012 
marriages in 1945, and 7,980 divorces. I think 7,980 subtracted 
from 8,012 leaves 32. That is indeed, as he puts it, pretty close 
to the saturation point. 

The causes? Not novel. Big wages, drinking and “carrying 
on by previously sober and God-fearing, small-patch cotton- 
farmers,” wartime marriages conceived in juke-joints. 

Whither America? 


An Apology 


The article “What About Those ‘Polls’?” by Katherine 
Burton, which appeared in our June issue, should have been 
credited to The Marianist, Dayton, Ohio. We regret that 


through an oversight proper credit was not given. 
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My Husband Takes Me For branted! 


Ina S. Moore 


FOR shame, my husband takes 

me for granted! Each day 
when he returns from his office, 
he expects to find me either at 
home waiting for him, or return- 
ing shortly. He takes the meals 
I prepare, the clean shirts in the 
closet, and his straightened bed 
as a matter of course. He rare- 
ly notices what I am wearing, 
how or whether my hair is 
combed, and seldom inquires in- 
to my health unless I have ob- 
vious symptoms or complain 
noisily. I’m sure he would nev- 
er remember my birthday unless 
we discussed it beforehand. He 
buys my present last at Christ- 
mastime, and I would faint first, 
then ask whatever had gotten 
into him, if he brought me so 
much as a rosebud. 


At the same time, I take him 
equally for granted. I confident- 
ly expect him to come home each 
day, never questioning that his 
reason is good, or at least hon- 
orable, if he is late. I take his 
check and balance the budget 
with out even a thank you; dress 
and comb my hair for comfort 
and to impress the neighbors. 
And his temples already had 
“that distinguished look” before 
I was aware that he had a single 


gray hair. I doubt if I would 
notice even a platinum hair with 
the light shining on it, on his 
lapel, unless he pointed it out to 


You may differ 
with these views 


me. Then I’d probably naively 
ask him how it got there. 

All the propaganda about 
maintaining the allure of court- 
ship romance after the marriage 
ceremony to the contrary, we 
think we are a happy married 
couple! We, or I should say I, 
had some moments of doubt re- 
cently, though. A new couple 
moved into our neighborhood 
who were, oh, so romantic! Al- 
though they had been married 
for several years, as we have, 
one afternoon when I was call- 
ing on the “bride,” a dozen red 
roses arrived from the florist 
with the most endearing card 
from her most loving husband. 
While I was returning my eyes 
to their sockets, she explained, 
“Oh, he’s always sending me 
flowers or candy or something.” 

I expressed amazement. To 
further stupefy me, she showed 
me an array of gifts, including 
fuzzy bedroom slippers, fantas- 
tically named perfumes, as well 
as a gauzy bit of an underthing 
he had given her for Mother’s 
Day several weeks before their 
first child was born. I lost no 
time in telling my husband of 
this wonderful, undying  ro- 
mance. After “haw-hawing” 
heartily over the expectant Moth- 
er’s Day gift, he remarked 
casually, “If you’d like some per- 
fume, why don’t you get your- 
self some?” 
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We wives, incorporated, in the 
neighborhood, passed stories 
back and forth, held the new and 
romantic “always a bride” in 
awe, and began to feel sorry for 
ourselves, generally. After all, 
hadn’t we read articles and oth- 
er advice about the importance 
of keeping up the courtship in 
marriage. And if one husband 
could do it, ours could too, if they 
really loved us! But, oh, no, our 
husbands just took us for grant- 
ed! 


Gradually, as we gathered 
from little things—a question 
here and an accusation there— 
that the newcomers did not trust 
each other, that they were not 
very companionable, we realized 
that for courtship romance to 
continue after marriage, the 
doubts and _ separateness of 
courtship must continue also. For 
courtship romance is based on 
uncertainty. Romantic love, as 
we usually think of it, is based 
on mystery. When there is real 
understanding and fusion of 
ideas and ideals, interests and 
goals, there can be no mystery. 
When the marriage vows are said 
with honesty and faith, there can 
be no uncertainty. For real ro- 
mance in marriage, we must look 
somewhere beyond the “boy 
meets girl, loses girl, wins girl” 


cycle of adolescent love. To com- 
pare romance in marriage with 
courtship romance is to compare 
the full blown rose with the tight 
and unrevealing bud. 


Yet marriage does have its 
own romance that is based on 
mystery and uncertainty, too. 
But the uncertainty is the fu- 
ture faced together, and the mys- 
tery is in the world and its prob- 
lems. There is no greater thrill 
than working together with 
someone you love toward a com- 
mon goal, solving a common 
problem, learning together to be 
better people. Building mem- 
ories together has its own ro- 
mance. No, the self-centered 
wishes, the sparring, the pretty 
deceits of courtship romance, can 
never match the more abundant 
life of a secure and companion- 
able marriage. 

I notice my right arm only 
when it hurts me, yet it is such 
a part of me and so necessary to 
my proper operation, that I can- 
not imagine parting with it ex- 
cept on pain of death. And so 
with my husband. If I meant the 
promises I made him when I 
ended the uncertainty of our re- 
lationship and said “yes,” indeed, 
if I am worthy to be called his 
wife, my husband should “take 
me for granted!” 


Statistics 


Divorces increased in number particularly in the Southern 
and Western states during the war years, according to a prelimi- 
nary survey by the Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. The rate in Ala- 
bama and Oregon doubled. New England states showed no in- 
crease.—Statistical Bulletin, Jan., 1946. 
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Frank E. Greene 


About 18 years ago a group 

of New York businessmen, 
fatigued from the struggle with 
practical affairs and eager for 
relaxation, decided to go on re- 
treat together. They chose the 
Jesuit House at Morristown, 
New Jersey. After a week-end 
of conferences, confession, and 
Holy Communion, they returned 
to their tasks reborn. 

Before parting for their sep- 
arate ways at the metropolis they 
agreed to seek similar spiritual 
and physical renewal the next 
year. And they did so. Indeed, 
for the next two years they re- 
turned to the House for a group 
retreat, each time leaving keen- 
ly fitted to meet the world. 

It was in 1936 that the retreat- 
master, Father Storck, asked 
quietly, “Why don’t you fellows 
get together for a little luncheon 
on the First Friday of each 
month?” In those words was 
born the First Friday Club move- 
ment which may well become the 
long-sought agency for Catholic 
Action which appeals to all and 
which is rooted deep in the es- 
sence of Catholicity, for it is de- 
signed to bring Catholics togeth- 
er in the neighborhood of their 
places of employment after each 
member has received Our Lord 
in Holy Communion a few hours 
before. 


New Luncheon Club 
For Catholic Men 


Poor little Rhode 
Island leads the way 


These men quickly took Fa- 
ther Storck’s suggestion, and on 
the next First Friday they met 
in their own city, New York, for 
the first First Friday luncheon 
meeting. 

There was nothing formal 
about the meeting—no speaker, 
no chairman, no dues, nothing 
except luncheon and informal 
conversation—and the inevitable 
presence of Christ in the midst 
of them, for they were gathered 
in His Name and because of 
their devotion to His Sacred 
Heart. ~As time went on, the 
men felt the need for the pres- 
ence of a priest and for the mes- 
sage of a speaker. His Excel- 
lency Bishop J. Francis A. Mc- 
Intyre, D.D., V.G., was consulted, 
and at his suggestion, Rev. Rog- 
er G. Franklin of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, 
New York, became chaplain of 
the first First Friday Club. 

The present writer is con- 
cerned not so much with New 
York as with what has most in- 
appropriately been called poor 
little Rhode Island. Yet ad- 


vances made in the metropolis 
have been tremendous and have 
served as an inspiration for es- 
tablishing many another club. 
For example, instead of the orig- 
inal club, there are now numer- 
ous units ineluding one for wom- 
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en. First Friday Clubs have 
been operating successfully in 
Jamaica, Long Island, Brooklyn, 
Staten Island, Hackensack, and 
Yonkers in the Metropolitan vi- 
cinity, as well as in New York 
itself where there are five sep- 
arate clubs, namely, the Wall 
Street club, Midtown Club, Police 
Club, Postoffice Club, Civil Ser- 
vice Club, and two Bronx units. 

On January 16 of this year, a 
great Tenth Anniversary ban- 
quet was held by the Parent 
Group at the Hotel Commodore 
under the patronage of Cardinal 
Spellman. Father Urban Nagle, 
O.P., formerly of Rhode Island, 
was toastmaster, and the main 
address was delivered by the 
Very Reverend Francis A. Mc- 
Quade, S.J., provincial of the 
New York Province of Jesuits. 
Numerous dignitaries were in 
attendance, both clerical and lay. 

Although information concern- 
ing the numerous other clubs 
that have sprung up around the 
country is incomplete, news from 
Boston, Cincinnati, and the Mid- 
dle West is that all are enjoying 
successful years. 


The First Friday Club move- 


ment spread to the services dur- 
ing the war with the result, ac- 
cording to James P. Birch, New 
York leader, that First Friday 
Club meetings have been held all 
over the world. In fairness, it 
should be mentioned that clubs 
in other cities drew their inspir- 
ation from New York. Business- 
men founded the first club. These 
men on occasion brought busi- 
ness associates from other cities 


to the meetings. These latter, in- 
spired by what they saw, under- 
took formation of similar or- 
ganizations in their home-towns. 

In the same vein it might be 
mentioned that a new First Fri- 
day Club started by the Jesuits 
at Boston College owed its origin 
to the Rhode Island Club. Sever- 
al others in Southern New Eng- 
land are in process of formation. 

Early in 1941, John L. Smith, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, realtor, 
was engaged in a business con- 
versation with James Birch, 
manager of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York. Seeking re- 
laxation, they dropped into the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Birch glanced 
at his watch, turned to Smith 
and said, “Today is the First 
Friday, John. I have a luncheon 
meeting. Won’t you come 
along?” 

They stepped into a plain din- 
ing room filled with men. They 
joined Father Franklin in grace, 
ate a fine luncheon, and then 
heard an inspiring address on a 
religious topic. Smith has re- 
marked since that it was like 
stepping into Heaven. 

A few hours later, Birch said 
good-bye to Smith, but not until 
getting his promise to try to 
organize a club in Pawtucket. 

The next few weeks were busy 
ones for the Rhode Islander, but 
he never lost sight of his goal. 

On the First Friday of Feb- 
ruary, 1941, six Pawtucket busi- 
nessmen sat down to luncheon 
and to plan the future of their 
club. Just as they were about to 
separate, Lawrence A. Mooney, 
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retail clothing store operator, 
suggested that they get a priest 
as chaplain to co-ordinate their 
work, to advise, and to spiritual- 
ize their activity. All agreed, 
and the task of getting the right 
chaplain was begun. The orig- 
inal six, besides Smith and 
Mooney, were Albert J. McAloon, 
a state parole officer, George F. 
Treanor, a District Court clerk, 
Joseph F. Flynn, an attorney, 
and the late Joseph P. Reardon, 
a realtor. 


The first name suggested was 
that of Father Edward H. Flan- 
nery, young curate at St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Pawtucket. It 
was known that Father Flannery 
was a very busy priest, moder- 
ator of several societies, and one 
of three assistants in an extreme- 
ly busy parish. Mooney offered 
to approach him. 

Father Flannery was most cor- 
dial and eager for the task, but 
advised the men that permission 
of the Most Reverend Francis P. 
Keough, D.D., Bishop of Provi- 
dence, would be needed. The 
permission was swiftly and re- 
spectfully asked, promptly and 
cordially granted. 

So in March, 1941, was formed 
the Rhode Island First Friday 
Club which today is one of the 
most outstanding Catholic or- 
ganizations in the state. In con- 
nection with its fourth anni- 
versary in 1945 the club staged 
a dinner meeting at which the 
speaker was the Rt. Rev. John 
J. Wright, 8.T.D., secretary of 
the late Cardinal O’Connell and 
present secretary to Archbishop 


Richard J. Cushing of Boston. 
Attendance at the meeting had 
to be limited to 150 members and 
a few distinguished guests. 

Also in connection with the 
anniversary, the club published a 
special 12-page edition of its 
newspaper, containing the his- 
tory of the organization as well 
as many columns of news, com- 
ment, pictures, features, and edi- 
torials. 

New York is a big city and 
Pawtucket a city of less than 
80,000 inhabitants. A study of 
the development of the club, from 
that first group of six to its pres- 
ent average attendance of about 
one hundred, despite war losses, 
should open the way for forma- 
tion of similar groups through- 
out the nation, groups which 
very well may someday be united 
for the cause of Christ in Amer- 
ica and the welfare of the 
Church. 

The anniversary paper states 
the aims succinctly: 

1. To promote devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Our Lord par- 
ticularly by receiving Holy Com- 
munion on the First Friday. 

2. To promote attendance at 
annual weekend retreats. 

3. To show by having meetings 
somewhere in the vicinity of the 
members’ places of employment 
that the religion of Catholics and 
their work are not two separate 
things. Many of the members 
have become daily communicants, 
are active enrollees in the night 
adoration program, belong to 
sub-units with special devotions, 
sponsor the family rosary in 
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their homes, and perform other 
highly devotional : works. 

Informality is the key to the 
success of the Rhode Island Club, 
outgrowth of those early Paw- 
tucket meetings. Members now 
come from several sections of the 
tiny state, but most reside or 
work in Providence or Paw- 
tucket. The club has no dues, no 
formally elected officers—those 
serving are volunteers—no by- 
laws, no ritual. The members 
meet in a reserved dining room 
accommodating 125 persons. The 
most recent meeting over-taxed 
the capacity, and a special “star- 
vation” squad stepped out to get 
a sandwich and coffee before re- 
turning for the main address, de- 
livered by the Rev. D. Henry 
Crepeau on “The Church and 
Labor.” 

The fifth anniversary meeting 
had to be held in a Providence 
hotel to accommodate the hun- 
dreds who wished to hear the 
major address by Father James 
M. Gillis, famed Paulist editor of 
The Catholic World. Tickets had 
to be limited to far fewer than 
were desired. 

An outgrowth of the main club 
has been a number of unofficial 
First Friday groups for men 
who cannot get to the official 
dinner but who can get together 
for Holy Communion followed 
by breakfast. 

At a typical monthly meeting, 
dinner is served at 6:45 and ends 
at 7:30. Special announcements 
are made then by the chairman 
—a different volunteer member 
each month. Then follows a de- 


votional talk by the Moderator. 
The main speaker is heard from 
8 o’clock until 8:30 or 9 o’clock. 
A question period follows, and 
the meeting ends about 9:30 or 
9:45, although members often 
linger to exchange greetings and 
comments. 

Plans for the meetings are 
worked out by a “committee.” 
Every few months Father Flan- 
nery announces that the “com- 
mittee” will meet at a particular 
time. Every member of the club 
is on the “committee,” and ar- 
rangements are made by those 
who attend the special meeting. 
Speakers are selected and chair- 
men named from among those 
volunteering. The chairmen con- 
tact the speakers. In event the 
desired speaker cannot be ob- 
tained, the chairman must pro- 
vide another, even if, as occasion- 
ally happens, he has to give the 
talk himself. 

The monthly dinner costs one 
dollar, including tips. Once a 
year, members are allowed to 
make anonymous gifts to defray 
incidental expenses such as post- 
age, traveling expenses for cer- 
tain speakers, and printing. The 
club, as a rule, offers no speaker 
a fee. 

For the past four years, a re- 
treat has been held in June at 
the Benedictine Priory in Ports- 
mouth. Members arrive Friday 
evening and remain until Sun- 
day afternoon. This is a major 
objective of the club. 

Never has anything like a 
membership drive been con- 
ducted. There is virtually no 
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publicity. The whole idea is to 
build solidly, even though that 
may mean slowly. During the 
first year, average attendance at 
meetings was fifteen. During the 
second year the average climbed 
to twenty-five, during the third 
year to forty, during the fourth 
year to sixty, and during the 
fifth year to ninety. The first 
meeting of the sixth year at- 
tracted one hundred and twenty- 
seven. 


The annual retreat has gained 
similarly. The first retreat was 
held in the summer of the second 
year, with twenty-four men at- 
tending, thirty were present the 
next year, thirty-five the third- 
year, and forty-five last year. 
Preliminary indications are that 
about eighty will-be on retreat 
this year. 

Laymen’s activities are a point 
of major emphasis in the club, 
for members believe that laymen 
will play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the work of the 
Church. They rather resent the 
seeming surprise with which the 
clergy notes the capabilities of 
laymen when the unordained are 
given an opportunity to express 
themselves. 

By living truly Catholic lives, 
by making themselves models for 
others, by bettering themselves 
spiritually, the members hope to 
help the clergy convert the world 
to Christ. Though stressing hu- 
mility, the members cannot be 
unaware of the presence in their 
midst of some of the outstanding 
personalities in the state. 

In pursuance of the goal of 


promoting lay action, the club 
plans its program to include as 
many laymen as priests among 
the speakers. Among the lay- 
men are prominent figures in the 
life of the Church and State, but 
there are also some who would 
be classed as quite ordinary ac- 
cording to common standards. 
The diversified membership, in- 
cluding all ages and economic 
classes, assures variety. For ex- 
ample, among recent lay speakers 
were the Chief Justice of the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court. an 
insurance agent, and a rather ob- 
scure school teacher, each of 
them a member of the club. 

In a day when an agency for 
united action by the Catholic 
laity is being sought, the First 
Friday movement, rooted in de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart and 
activated by reception of Holy 
Communion, appears as a likely 
high bidder for the honor and 
the task. Its unconquerable en- 
ergy, its appreciation of the 
quiet, subtle advancement of the 
cause of Christ, its appeal to men 
and women of all social, econom- 
ic, cultural, and political views, 
and its unification of them in 
Catholic life makes it an easily 
accessible weapon for the defense 
of the Church against the seem- 
ingly inevitable attacks in the 
future and for the offensive 
against the paganism still ram- 
pant in the nation. 


Although the First Friday 


movement is only a few years 
old it has accomplished much. It 
is the one activity in which all 
are equal, in which every mem- 
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ber feels himself a real part of 
the whole because he is a part, 
a vital part. 

The club has had printed a 
limited number of copies of the 
latest edition of the First Friday 
News, an edition which contains 
a history of the organization and 
ample information for anyone in- 
terested in forming a unit in his 
home town. This newspaper will 
be sent to anyone requesting it, 


as long as the supply lasts. As 
mentioned above the club has no 
dues and no source of income 
outside donations, so inclusion 
of a dime with each request for 
a copy will be appreciated, al- 
though it is not required. 

The editor is the author of this 
article and he can be reached at 
the Providence Visitor, 25 Fen- 
ner Street, Providence 3, Rhode 
Island. 


The Life Of The Heart 


His Excellency Bishop Keough, of Providence, R. I., tells 


the following story: 


erating room of a big hospital, 


A little child was brought into the op- 


The doctor leaned over her 


and said: “Now, don’t worry or be nervous. I am going to 


put you to sleep.” 


The child looked up from the operating table, and said: 
“Well, if I’m going to sleep, 1 have to say my prayers. I al- 
ways say my prayers before I go to sleep.” 

Whereupon she knelt upon the operating table, blessed 
herself, and while the operating room paused in wonder, she 


said her prayers. 
sleep under the ether. 


Then she calmly lay down, and went to 


Days later, they realized that the operation had not been 
a success. The doctor stood over her bed, and said: 
“Mary, some people would say that your operation was not 


a success. In one way it isn’t. 


God wants you and is taking 


prayed that day in the operating room something happened 
to me. I went home, and that night, because of your example, 
I said my prayers for the first time in I don’t know how long. 
And this morning I went to Holy Communion for the first 
time in thirty years. And your prayers before your operation 


you to Himself. But in another way, it is, I think. When you 


did that for me.”—Camillus 


Feminine Logic 
Husband: “Who was that you were talking with outside 
for a whole hour?” 
Wife: “Oh, that was Mrs. Jones. She didn’t have time to 
come in.” 
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SCALDING tears poured down 

Bobby’s cheeks. He was only 
seven years old, but it was quite 
evident that the sorrows of life 
had already engulfed his soul in 
one great sweeping tide of an- 
guish. He was face to face with 
the appalling mystery of death, 
and its terrors took full posses- 
sion of his heart. 


Bertha was sick—so sick that 
she was going to die. He had 
heard his father say so that very 
morning. Now he was certain 
that she was going to die. Her 
eyes were closed, she scarcely 
breathed, and every now and 
then a convulsive sigh would 
sweep over her. 

His little brother stood beside 
him. He was only in kindergar- 
ten, and he looked more awed 
than sad. He was too young to 
know what was happening; but 
Bobby knew, and his sobs show- 
ed that he did not care if the 
whole world knew how he felt. 

“She is going to die, Jimmy— 
she is going to die! Look how 
sick she is!” he said, as he tucked 
the blanket around her. 

Jimmy looked at him and 
gravely suggested, “Well, why 
don’t you pray for her—you 
know how to pray.” 

Bobby stood undecided for a 
moment. Then he looked at 
Bertha. Finally he looked at 
Jimmy. He did not wait. He 
left his brother and ran out of 
the house. 


Bobby's brief 


A Short-short story 


He ran all the way to the 
church. Breathing hard, and de- 
spite the stern injunction of his 
sister, he hurried down the aisle. 
He threw himself on the kneeler 
before the Shrine of the Blessed 
Mother. With tears streaming 
down his cheeks, he fervently 
began to recite every prayer that 
he had been taught in school. 
When he exhausted his stock of 
prayers, he lit a candle and knelt 
again. This time he buried his 
head in his hands. 

Father O’Donnell had been sit- 
ting in the last pew of the 
church praying his Office when 
Bobby entered. The boy had 
hurried down the aisle so quickly 
that he had not observed the lit- 
tle fellow’s tears. He watched 
the boy before the shrine in this 
fervent ecstasy of prayer, and he 
congratulated himself that his 
school was developing so much 
early piety in the children. Here 
was Bobby Brown, a first grade 
pupil, coming into the church 
for a visit long after school 
hours. Anyone could see that he 
was praying his heart out. He 
resolved to mention this to Sis- 
ter Mary Benigna in the morn- 
ing. 

He turned back to his Brev- 
iary, but he was soon distracted 
by a series of muffled sobs. His 
little friend was crying, as if all 
the agony in the world had 
nestled in his heart. He closed 


his Breviary .and hurried to the 
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boy. The sobbing youngster did 
not hear him approach. 

He laid his hand on Bobby’s 
head and_= softly inquired, 
“What’s the trouble, Bobby? 
Why are you crying so hard?” 

Bobby looked up through his 
tear curtained eyes and recog- 
nized the priest. He nervously 
jumped to his feet and tried to 
answer, but only his lips moved. 
The priest reassuringly slipped 
his arm around the boy’s shoul- 
der and repeated, “Now what is 
the trouble? Tell me all about 
it!” 


This time Bobby looked at him 
with a troubled glance. Then he 
looked down at the floor, shift- 
ing his feet uneasily. He tried to 
speak again, but the words turn- 
ed out to be only a stream of in- 
coherent, broken syllables. 

Under the steady pressure of 
the priest’s arm, he finally gained 
control of his voice. A doubtful, 
almost an ashamed expression 
came into his face as he uncer- 
tainly inquired, “Father—it isn’t 
a sin—is it?—to pray for a dog? 
My dog Bertha is sick. Dad said 
that she was going to die.” 


2Uth Century Civilization? 


From a communication distributed by Dr. Otto A. Piper, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, came the following horrendous 


and incredible statements: 


“Nowhere does the indifference of the American public strike 
me more painfully than in the presence of the beastly raping 
of practically all the German women who came into view of the 
Russian Army and the Polish militia. The sordid scenes of Dan- 
zig and Berlin are no exceptions; other cities of the East and all 
the small villages of Silesia, Brandenburg and Pomerania have 


the same story to tell. 


“Do we have so little regard for the honor of our wives and 
mothers that we can keep silent when we see how any stranger 
in uniform is allowed to soil the pure bodies of mothers and 
faithful wives and to infect their systems with the poison of 


venereal disease? 


“How can we teach our little girls decency and modesty but 
remain callous when thousands of German children have their 
tender bodies lacerated by the perversity and unrestrained lust 


of the Russian soldiery? 


“You have ‘to go far back in European history to find an 
instance where the sanctity of voluntary chastity in holy women 
was violated. In the German East, however, those nuns and 
deaconesses only escaped this shameful fate who by their re- 
sistance moved the enraged assailants to kill them.” 
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FOR centuries the Catholic 

Church has forbidden mixed 
marriages. Today a number of 
secular sociologists argue against 
them on the ground that such 
unions very readily lead to dis- 
agreements in the home. Just 
recently both Protestants and 
Jews have come out rather stren- 
uously against such unions. Only 
a few months ago the Federal 
Council of Churches, a Protes- 
tant group, published a pamphlet 
on the subject. Other evidences 
of this growing view is an article 
in the May issue of the Advance, 
a national Protestant journal, 
and another in the May issue of 
The Lutheran, a “News Maga- 
zine of the United Lutheran 
Church in America.” The article 
in the Advance was written by a 
Jewish Rabbi, Jacob Bosniak, 
and is entitled “A Jewish View 
of Intermarriage.” The article in 
The Lutheran was written by a 
Protestant, Luther A. Krouse, 
and is entitled, “Should a Prot- 
estant Marry a Catholic?” Ex- 
erpts from both articles follow. 

First of all, to quote from Rab- 
bi Bosniak’s article: 

“The Jewish people are against 
intermarriage between Jew and 
non-Jew. Not only because they 
are apprehensive of the future 
happiness of the parties involved, 
but because they instinctively 
fee] that this course must lead 
to the ultimate dissolution of 


Marry Your Own 


Non-Catholics frown on 
mixed marriages too 


Jewry and Judaism. Non-relig- 
ious Jewish parents are as un- 
happy about the intermarriage 
of their children with Gentiles as 
the most pious Jews to whom 
the Synagogue is the very breath 
of life. 

“We cannot deny that inter- 
marriages are on the increase 
today, here and abroad. Without 
stopping to consider the cause or 
causes of this phenomenon, the 
fact must be stated that the Jew 
looks upon them with anxiety 
and apprehension, for he sees 
in this the breaking up of happy 
Jewish homes and the process of 
disintegration of Jewish life in 
the Diaspora. 

“Intermarriages are accom- 
panied by either one of the fol- 
lowing three arrangements. 
Either the Jewish party em- 
braces the Christian religion, or 
the Christian party enters the 
Jewish fold, or, the couple agree 
to forget their respective faiths 
and drift along without any re- 
ligion, or are satisfied with each 
practicing the religion into 
which they were born. 

“In the first instance, the loss 
to Jewry and Judaism is im- 
mediate and complete. 

“The second manner of inter- 
marriage is equally discouraged 
by Jews. Because it is only in 
rare cases, depending upon a 
combination of favorable circum- 
stances, that the couple and the 
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children born of their union re- 
main in the Jewish fold. 


“The third category of inter- 
marriages occur mostly among 
the intellectual class. The couple 
makes believe that religion has 
no place in their lives and agrees 
to forget past religious differ- 
ences, and, in some cases, even 
permit each other to practice 
Jewish and Christian customs 
in their home. They soon dis- 
cover, however that they were 
sadly mistaken. Their early up- 
bringing which was connected 
with the Church and Synagogue, 
comes to the fore-front, when 
some event takes place in their 
lives, such as a death in the fam- 
ily, or the birth of a child. 


“There can be no happy home 
when father and mother cannot 
pull in one direction. The child, 
in his inarticulate manner, de- 
mands to know whether he is 
Jew or Gentile, and tends to fol- 
low the majority. When one 
parent is of Jewish origin, that 
something in his or her heart, 
that cannot change, that cannot 
be banished, must assert itself at 
one time or another. This means 
for the persons involved—unhap- 
piness, broken homes, living or- 
phans; and for the people as a 
whole,—a slow, agonizing form 
of suicide.” 

The following is from Krouse’s 
article: 

“Let me put myself on record 
immediately as being opposed to 
any Protestant-Catholic mar- 
riage in which each of the par- 
ties involved agrees to remain 
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in his or her church. ‘You go to 
your church and I'll go to mine.’ 
At once there is a cleavage in 
what God intended should be a 
perfect union. There is a di- 
vision of interest. There is no 
common family altar, no common 
family worship, no common fam- 
ily pew, no common pilgrimage 
on a Sabbath morning to a com- 
mon church, no common interest 
in the religious life of children 
who may be born of the mar- 
riage, no common consolation on 
the part of a common pastor, if 
and when the angel of death en- 
ters the home. Instead, there is 
a definite division of interest in 
what ought to be the main foun- 
dation of a happy and success- 
ful marriage. 

“Very few young people re- 
alize what is involved in a Prot- 
estant-Catholic marriage until 
it is too late to do anything 
about it, until they are so deeply 
in love with each other that all 
these considerations whereof I 
speak are relegated to the sphere 
of the insignificant. The time 
to view the implications of a 
mixed marriage is before en- 
tangling alliances are formed, 
before love or infatuation so 
twists the normal mental pro- 
cesses that the significant ap- 
pears insignificant. 

“For instance, very few young 
people know or give thought to 
the fact that if they marry a 
Catholic they must be married 
by a priest. In order to be mar- 
ried by the priest, the non-Cath- 
olic must sign an agreement in 
the presence of witnesses. (Here 
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the author notes in full the usual 
promises that both parties must 
sign.) 

“If the marriage is to be per- 
formed by a priest, the agree- 
ment is that the children of 
either sex born of the marriage 
must be brought up in Catholi- 
cism even though the Catholic 
parent dies. If, for example, a 
Lutheran were to marry a Cath- 
olic and there were children, and 
if later the Catholic were to pass 
away and the Lutheran were to 
marry again and this time to a 
non-Catholic, the Lutheran would 
still be obliged by reason of his 
signature on the agreement to 
bring up those children in the 
Catholic faith. 

“There have been some young 
people who have said: ‘Can’t I 
sign this agreement with my 
fingers crossed? Can’t I sign with 
mental reservations?’ I suppose 
many do. They do it to preserve 
peace in the family. But who 
wants to start married life with 
a lie? 

“What then is the answer? In 
the words of George Washington 
it is this: ‘Avoid entangling al- 
liances.’ Don’t start keeping 
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company with those of the Cath- 
olic faith. Be selective in the 
choice of companions. Once a 
young person starts keeping com- 
pany with a desirable young per- 
son of the Catholic faith, any- 
thing can happen. The damage 
is done when you are so blindly 
in love that these things where- 
of I speak no longer seem impor- 
tant. 


“T’m not being narrow-minded. 
I don’t want to be bigoted. I’m 
simply trying to warn against a 
contract which deprives man and 
wife of the spiritual intimacies 
which do so much for the pres- 
ervation of the marriage estate. 
Let marriage have a common 
spiritual foundation. Some 
couples are happily married in 
spite of the handicap whereof I 
speak, but the odds are definitely 
against it. Why start with a 
handicap?” 


Yes, “the odds are definitely 
against it.” They are against the 
spiritual good of the newly- 
formed family, and they are 
against its harmony and happi- 
ness. That has been for cen- 
turies the view of the Catholic 
Church. That is still her view. 


Law And Home 


Responsibility for curbing forces which operate to destroy 
the Christian concept of the family must be borne by leaders of 
all the sciences. But perhaps the American legal profession, 
which stands between the individual and the exercise of the 
powers of politically-organized society, occupies the most strate- 
gic position of the learned professions in combating the disas- 
trous doctrines of facile divorce——Brendan F. Brown, Acting 
Dean, School of Law, the Catholic University of America. 
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Father Always Showed ‘Em! 


But some things 
made him angry 


FATHER was the angriest man 

I ever saw in my life. It 
wasn’t the concealed, sullen 
anger you run across sometimes 
in men who will probably die of 
high blood-pressure. It was a 
wonderful, explosive kind of 
anger that made dullness one of 
the things we kids never did get 
acquainted with while we were 
growing up. It was like living 
with a Roman candle that never 
ran out of fireballs. 


Looking back on it now, I 
guess it was kind of tough on 
mother. But she was a patient, 
tolerant woman who devoted her 
whole life, with a gentle smile, 
to bringing up her family and 
keeping them happy. For all I 
know, she may have enjoyed it 
as much as we kids did when fa- 
ther blew one of his countless 
gaskets. Anyhow, she never 
tried to stop him; she knew bet- 
ter. And we just ducked till it 
was over. 

Once father was on his way 
to the cellar to bring the furnace 
fire up of an early winter morn- 
ing when he tripped over a 
broom that stood in its usual 
place near the kitchen door. How 
father ever managed to get his 
foot hooked in it, we never found 
out. There was the slap of the 
broom handle against the floor 
and right after it a heavy thud 
we knew must be father. For an 
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instant the entire house, boards 
and plaster and all, held its 
breath. Then it shuddered and 
held its ears. The last sound 
we heard before father stomped 
down the cellar stairs was the 
loud crack of a broomstick be- 
ing smashed over an angry knee 
and the clattering of its pieces 
on the kitchen floor. 


Down in the cellar, father was 
making all his usual morning 
noises with the furnace while 
mother got his breakfast and we 
kids lay aed with the covers 
up to our chins. What went on 
between father and the furnace 
those cracking cold mornings, we 
could only guess. I know he re- 
garded it as something very per- 
sonal, like a feud. 


First you could hear just the 
faint hush-hush of his slippers 
on the cellar floor, and I would 
picture him circling the furnace 
warily to get his first blow in 
before it got him. Then the 
creak of the dampers being open- 
ed as he held it by its numerous 
throats, and finally the clanging 
of the bottom door as he flung 
it wide and jumped back out of 
reach. Then there would be a 
lot of muffled talk ascending 
through the floor and we knew it 
was father’s great, growling 
voice as he threatened the fur- 
nace with all sorts of disaster for 
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not coming to a blaze for him 
faster than it was. 


This particular morning I tell 
of, when he smashed the broom 
in the kitchen, a lot of additional 
sounds came up to our sleepy 
but interested ears. It was like 
listening to somebody trapped 
in a clothes-packed closet, yelling 
louder and louder to be let out. 
As father shook the fire in the 
furnace, whatever he was saying 
to it got more and more excited. 
So did the sound of the shaking. 
Finally there was a _ distant 
thump followed by the ringing 
sounds of metal flung against 
stone and a mighty roar from 
father. We knew then what had 
happened: father had dumped 
his whole fire. 

Few things got father angrier 
than that. His impatience with 
the stubbornness of inanimate 
things was always with him, 
but never so close to his seething 
soul as when he dumped his own 
fire because of the fury with 
which he always shook it down. 
Now his talk to the furnace be- 
gan to race. We heard the smash 
of boards as he ripped them off 
the coal bin, broke them up with 
his bare hands and hurled them 
into the furnace to start a new 
fire. Finally we winced at the 
violent slam of the firedoor; fa- 
ther stomped upstairs. He ate 
his breakfast in silence six miles 
high, crushed his hat on his 
head, kissed mother and left the 
house with a bang that left it 
rocking. After he was gone, 
mother would check the inferno 
father had left in the cellar to 


make sure the house didn’t burn 
down just to keep us warm. 


Other times father would be 
reading the papers of a quiet 
Sunday afternoon when we'd 
hear a preliminary snort from 
him. A half-minute later the 
paper he was holding would rat- 
tle and snap a bit in his hands. 
And as often as not a thick Sun- 
day newspaper would be pulled 
suddenly into two ragged sec- 
tions, balled up in father’s huge 
hands and hurled into a corner, 
while father stomped furiously 
from the room muttering deep 
in his throat about some perfect- 
ly obvious lie he’d run across in 
the paper. It often took two or 
three days to get father to look 
at a paper again after something 
like that happened. 

Late in January one year, just 
after we’d gotten our second car, 
my brother and I awoke to the 
sounds of smashing glass and 
rending metal out in the drive- 
way. We rushed to the window 
in time to see father take a final 
vicious swing at the now man- 
gled hood of our car with a big 
woodsman’s ax, pull his hat down 
on his ears, and stomp raging 
down the drive and up the street. 

Much later we learned that the 
car had frozen during the night 
and would not start when father 
tromped on the starter. He had 
tromped six times with admir- 
able patience, it seemed, and each 
time the faint buzz had gotten 
fainter till no sound at all greet- 
ed his effort. At that he had 
burst from the car, gotten an ax 
from his workshop and demolish- 
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ed windshield, headlights, fen- 
ders and hood of the stupid car 
that had tried to make him late 
for work. He said it was a 
pleasure to pay the bill for re- 
pairs. He said it was good for 
a man’s soul to keep machines in 
their place like that. 


I don’t think father met his 
match but once in all the years 
we kids were growing up. That 
was one summer when he took a 
big place up at the lake for moth- 
er and us where he’d come week- 
ends to see us. We were kind of 
glad when, at last, father took 
his three weeks of vacation and 
came up to stay for a while. The 
lake life had been getting on our 
nerves, in a way, for it had been 
so quiet there. During the week, 
that is. 

Well, about the middle of his 
second week, father got a tele- 
gram from his office calling him 
back at once to handle some 
emergency that had come up. 
Now, while father is a man of 
action, he is also a man of some 
influence. As soon as_ he'd 
glanced at the telegram, he 
. scribbled one to the president of 
the railroad that serves the lake. 
The president and father had 
gone to school together and were 
old friends. I was sent down to 
the telegraph office with it and 
I peeked at it on the way. It was 
a request to his old friend that 
the 5:27 train passing the lake 
that day be made to stop special- 
ly for father, since an emergency 
had arisen that required his im- 
mediate return to the city. 

When I got back, father was 


all dressed and packed and ready 
to leave. We went down to the 
station with him a good ten min- 
utes ahead of time. There was 
nobody around but the old ticket- 
agent, for the lake is way back 
in the hills and not many people 
stopped there in those days. Fa- 
ther stepped up to the window 
and harrumphed. The agent 
didn’t even look up from what- 
ever he was writing in a big rail- 
road book. 

“Have you received your or- 
ders to flag the 5:27?” barked 
father. 

“Nope,” grunted the agent, 
still busy writing. 

Just then we heard the whistle 
of father’s train half a mile up 
the track. Father’s face began to 
get red and his straw hat inched 
up on his head. “Do you mean 
you’re not going to flag that 
train?” father bellowed. 

“Can’t flag it without orders, 
son,” said the agent, still not 
looking up. 

Puffing his cheeks, father 
grabbed the signal flag from the 
corner of the station’s tiny wait- 
ing room, ran out to the edge of 
the track and vigorously waved 
the red banner in the face of the 
oncoming train. It ground to a 
halt. 

Father ducked back into the 
station for his bags, hurled the 
flag into its corner and took a 
few seconds to pound the agent’s 
window-sill and roar at him, 
“Don’t worry, my good fellow, 
you'll hear about this!” 

The agent finally looked up as 
father turned to go, grinned at 
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him and cackled, “Don’t get ex- 
cited, feller. The 5:27 stops here 
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every day. Regular stop, son. 
Ain’t no need to flag it!” 


Children On Vacation* 


HE summer months are here 

again and as usual they bring 
the annual summer vacation. We 
know that vacation time is 2 pe- 
riod for rest and wholesome rec- 
reation. It is eagerly awaited by 
young boys and girls, after hav- 
ing survived the usual siege of 
spring fever. Vacation is a time 
when they will be free from 
classes and all school discipline. 


But though there is a vacation 
from books and teachers, there 
can never be a vacation in the 
spiritual life of Catholics. On 
the contrary, the spiritual wel- 
fare of the vacationer needs add- 
ed attention during these 
months. “Man is a fallen crea- 
ture and is at the mercy of his 
inclinations, which change with 
the times and the seasons.” And 
just because the young ones have 
no teachers standing over them 
marking time, and because they 
will have no supervised periods 
of study and recreation, there- 
fore more than ever the unity 
and discipline of family life dur- 
ing these months must take care 
of the spiritual welfare of the 
young. 


Mothers and fathers must dur- 
* Altar and Home, June 1946 


Putting responsibility 
where it belongs 


ing the vacation months take up- 
on themselves the entire respon- 
sibility of protecting their young 
ones from harm, especially spir- 
itual harm. And how can they 
better carry out this obligation 
and responsibility than by lead- 
ing their young charges fre- 
quently to the sacred banquet 
table? Reception of Holy Com- 
munion every Sunday by all the 
members of the family: this 
should be one item on the par- 
ents’ summer program. And 
“must” days for family recep- 
tion of Communion should also 
include the feasts of The Pre- 
cious Blood (July 1), the Visita- 
tion (July 2), Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel (July 16), St. Anne 
(July 26). Idleness is the devil’s 
workshop, but “He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood 
abideth in Me and I in him.” 
And what about other times? 
Parents are usually fairly strict 
about the type of companions 
their children associate with, and 
in a general way what kind of 
movies they attend. But I won- 
der how many give any consider- 
ation to the various characters 
they meet in the ever increasing 
number of comic books? There 
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is hardly anything that goes to 
weakening the moral well-being 
of an individual so easily as 
reading of bad literature. “It is 
impossible to play with pitch and 
not become defiled.” There are 
a few comic books that inspire 
toward good, whereas the vast 
majority of them depict crimes 
in every form imaginable, thus 
outdoing any possible good that 
could be attained by them. A 
recent writer on this topic said: 
“The creators of these so-called 


comics are not honest. They have 
robbed the strips of their humor. 
They advertise that crime does 
not pay and then proceed to show 
detail upon detail to glorify 
crime and criminals.” They ap- 
peal to the youth’s daily diet be- 
cause little, if any, intellectual 
effort is required. 


Vacation time, then, forces us 
to put good Catholic upbringing 
of children back where it belongs, 
in the Catholic home. 


Our Children 


We have been fortunate in our children and grandchildren. 

The former are three in number, Ruth Baird, now Mrs. Re- : 
ginald Owen, born October 2, 1885; William Jennings Bryan, on 
Jr., born June 24, 1889; and Grace Dexter, now Mrs. Richard 
J. Hargreaves, born February 17, 1891. 

Ruth came within a day of celebrating our first wedding 
anniversary. She was a precocious child and her parents and 
grandparents were kept busy expressing surprise at evidences 
of her early intelligence. 

What a marvel a child is! It comes into the world with such 
perfection displayed in its mechanism, is so helpless, and yet 
so full of possibilities for good or for evil. It gives to one 
woman a sweet consciousness of motherhood and to one man 
a sense of responsibility otherwise never known before. Be- 
fore its tiny hands can lift a featherweight, it has drawn two 
hearts closer together; its innocent prattle echoes through two 
lives and its influence upon its parents is almost as moulding 
as their influence upon it. 

I think my wife never before looked so sweet as she did 
when she brought Ruth downstairs for the first time. . The 
wrapper which she wore that day was long and flowing and 
she made me think of a Madonna. In fact, seeing a copy of 
Bodenhausen’s painting of the Madonna a few weeks afterwards 
in an art gallery in Kansas City—the Madonna arrayed in a 
gown of almost the same tint as the gown my wife had worn 
—so impressed me by the resemblance that I took the picture 
home with me. It hung upon our walls until our son was mar- 
ried and desired to have it for his own home.—From “The 
Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan.” 


Biz 


Bess Janeith Knight 


Bill wired him, “Mar- 

ried Mattie Manton. Expect 
you to stop here enroute South.” 
Pete’s mind sat down, slapped 
into apathy by the message. 
“Just like him to call her 
Mattie,” he thought. Numbly he 
assured himself, of course he 
wouldn’t stop. 


But here he was in the cool, 
and deceptively simple, apart- 
ment hall. “Expensive,” Pete 
mused, looking around, “she’s 
certainly helping Uncle Bill 
spend his money.” 

He wasn’t sure even now 
whether he was stunned, relieved 
or merely hurt. 

He jabbed his finger on the 
doorbell of Number 703, listened 
to light footsteps, then her hand 
was in his. After all these years 
he once again held her small, 
cool hand. 

Martha’s smile was more than 
warm. He wondered if he kissed 
her if little bells of warning 
would ring in her mind. 

“Peter Perdue,” she exclaimed, 
“I’m glad I got here before you 
came.” 

Pete did not try to conceal the 
puzzlement he knew flooded his 
face. 

“Yes. Yes, Martha,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Bill will be so glad to see 
you,” she added quickly, “you’re 


Across The Years 


A short story 


looking wonderful. No increased 
weight. No grey at the temples.” 

Her voice was as he remember- 
ed, a tone of silver bells ringing 
in the twilight. But he laughed, 
on a sour note, “After all I’m 
not exactly an old man.” 

She ignored that. “Come in 
here, Pete, and tell me every- 
thing.” 

She waved her slim hand to- 
ward a lumberly wing chair by 
the high wide windows that gave 
a sweeping view of the bay, Bre- 
merton, the skyline and Mt. 
Olympus. The atmosphere of this 
polished, colorful room was 
pleasant after his months in 
Army Engineers’ quarters. 


Martha sank into a chair op- 
posite him. “Pete,” she said ab- 
ruptly, “you promised that day 
in Victoria to come back. Why 
didn’t you?” 

The reason he did not go back 
to see her in her luxurious home 
that day long ago, flashed poig- 
nantly through his mind. 

“Why, Pete?” she repeated 
with insistence. 

Her perfectly molded face had 
not been re-sculptured by time. 
Her eyes were as blue as he re- 
membered them. Her hair was 
as shiny black, as sleekly ar- 
ranged. Only her poise seemed 
different. More a part of her, 
not a pose put on like a cloak. 

His mind groped for words to 
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contradict his heart. “I think 
restlessness kept me going. The 
war’s end left me without ties. I 
was trying to find myself, and a 
job.” 

Her eyes were questioning, 
steady and dark as she asked, 
“You’ve been in the service 
again, haven’t you? Your officer’s 
uniform is much smarter than 
the one you wore last time. You 
were terribly young then, weren’t 
you, Pete?” 

He grinned lopsidedly, “And 
fresh,” he nodded. He thought 
of the things he’d said to her 
that first time, out of his exuber- 
ance. 

Through his mind like a re- 
volving kaleidoscope flashed 
those intervening years. He 
managed a smile, when she said, 
“Perhaps. But I liked it, and 
you, Pete.” 

“Thank you, Martha. I liked 
you, too.” It was an understate- 
ment he did not embellish. A 
peculiar expression flashed 
across her face, like a light that 
was switched on and off quickly. 

“You haven’t changed,” she 
mused, talking slowly as though 
she weighed each word. “Remem- 
ber that day at Lake Louise? I 
was on a vacation trip with my 
Mother. You’d asked the C. O. 
to give you an extra three days 
so you could come West through 
Canada. You were so joyous and 
... remember that first evening, 
Pete? You were so sternly prop- 
er, so different from the day 
time. So poised... .” 


“No, Martha,” he cut in, “it 
wasn’t poise. I was merely busy 
commanding my heart to keep 
strictly to its duty of pumping 
blood.” 

Her eyes widened, grew dark- 
er, “You mean... you cared, 
even then, I mean you did then?” 


stubbed cigarette 
viciously in the glass tray near 
him. “Of course,” he snapped 
angrily, “forgive me, I .. .” 

“Then,” she interrupted sharp- 
ly, “why didn’t you say so?” 

His senses all reached for her 
as they had that day in Victoria 
when he said goodbye. “I was a 
young sprout, just out of the 
Army. Going back to the only 
place I’d ever called home. I was 
practically broke. I stopped in 
Victoria because I had to see you 
once more. That had to be all. 
You were the daughter of a very 
wealthy man. You had position, 
security. ...” 

“Coward,” she cried softly and 
he sensed that the word stumbled 
in her throat. 

“Coward,” she repeated more 
evenly, “what made you think 
you’d make a good soldier this 
time?” 

He looked across the bay to the 
restless change of lights on the 
skyline. “This time? I didn’t 
think of being a soldier of any 
quality. I simply had to get into 
something I knew I could do to 
help. I am not so sure I suc- 
ceeded, but now I’m on my way 
out and it doesn’t matter much, I 
imagine.” 
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Somewhere in the apartment a 
door closed gently. A rustle soft 
as the whisper of a breeze stir- 
red behind him. A fragrance of 
flowers reached him. He did not 
turn until Martha said, “Pete, 
this is my Aunt Mattie. Yours 
too, now.” 

He stood quickly, erect and 
alert. A taller, older Martha 
held out a slender hand in greet- 
ing. Her smile was warmly gay. 
A Martha very like the one 
whose image he had carried in 
his heart all these years. 

“My Aunt?” stuttered, 
“My 

“Dad’s sister Mattie. Your 
Uncle Bill’s wife,” Martha said 
quietly. 

“Your Uncle wired you he’d 
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married Mattie Manton,” laugh- 
ter filled the voice of the older 
woman, “I told him he should be 
more explicit. He said he had a 
reason.” 


Pete looked at Martha know- 
ing Bill knew she was reason 
enough. Pete’s inner personal 
reactions, he’d felt, had been 
turbulent for a long time but his 
mind and soul calmed into an 
inner purr as Martha said, 
“Pete, you waited a long time to 
keep your promise to come back 
to see me. Are you going away 
again for a long time?” 

Across the years they reached 
out to each other. 


“This time I won’t run away, 
Martha.” 


Divorce, A Crime Against The State 


Divorce is not only irreligious; it is unpatriotic as well. 
Nothing is more detrimental to the welfare of the State than 
divorce, because it disregards the indissoluble character of mar- 
riage, the only basis of true home life. Whatever destroys the 
home, saps the foundations of the State. From the home has 
ever come all that is noble, good and pure; all that tends to 
make a people great, strong and mighty. The home is the 
strength of the nation. Destroy the home and the nation crum- 
bles. History proves that every nation that has fostered divorce 


caused its own downfall. 


It should be made clear that loyalty to the marriage bond 
and to the home is required not only by the law of God, but by 
the love of country as well; and whoever, by his example, weak- 
ens the foundations of the home, sins against the very life of 
the State. It can be truthfully said that the future of the 
State and of the world, the moral future of mankind—all de- 
pend upon the purity and sanctity of the home.—United in Christ. 


Sometimes one can formulate judgment of people by the 


importance of things they argue about.—Madrid, Ia., Register. 
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Cure For Alcoholism 


A. A. knows the 
excuses and answers 


SEVERAL nights ago, I was 

privileged to be a guest at 
the third anniversary banquet of 
the local chapter of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. There were about 
eighty-five members present, 
some of them bringing along 
their wives. To me, Alcoholics 
Anonymous is one of the great- 
est organizations in the country. 
At the present time, it has some- 
where between twenty and twen- 
ty-five thousand members. The 
chapter here has asked me nu- 
merous times to attend one of 
its meetings, but I hesitated for 
fear of embarrassing members 
whom I might know, but I was 
straightened out on this point by 
one of the members who said, 
“Since I never had much shame 
about people everywhere know- 
ing that I was a drunk, I certain- 
ly.am not going to be embarras- 
sed if everyone now knows I am 
reformed.” 


Alcoholics Anonymous is the 
best answer that has been found 
for curing the chronic alcoholic. 
An ex-alcoholic can talk the lan- 
guage of an alcoholic,—no one 
else can. An ex-alcoholic knows 
all the answers and he can’t be 
_ fooled by another alcoholic’s ex- 
cuses and alibis. One of the ten 
men who started Alcoholics An- 
onymous was telling me the other 


Clifford B. Ward * 


night that unfortunately priests, 
rabbis and ministers can’t do the 
alcoholics as much good as al- 
coholics themselves. He cited the 
hypothetical case of John Jones, 
married and the father of three 
nice children, who is just recov- 
ering from a binge. The minis- 
ter, rabbi or priest calls on John 
and says to him, “John, with a 
fine wife and three nice children 
like you have, you shouldn’t 
drink.” John, of course, is sitting 
there going through a literal 
hell and he can think up twelve 
reasons why he shouldn’t drink 
for every one that the minister 
can provide. He wants to stop 
drinking much more than anyone 
else, but he can’t. An ex-alco- 
holic, however, who has been 
through the mill looks at John 
not as a moral problem, but as a 
human problem who needs sym- 
pathy, understanding and help 
on a professional basis. 


To become a member of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, you have to 
be honest enough to admit to 
yourself that you are an alco- . 
holic, if you are one. Then you 
have to be just religious enough 
to believe that you are powerless 
to reform unless you are willing 
to have faith in a higher power 
than mere human will power. 
Alcoholics Anonymous can’t do 
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anything for the atheist, the ag- 
nostic, the arrogant or the ex- 
cessively self-reliant person. But 
for the man who admits he’s 
licked, or in other words, who is 
honest with himself and who be- 
lieves in God, Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous can restore the alcoholic 
to self-respect. You can’t have 
too much false pride and be an 
Alcoholic Anonymous, but as the 
one member said, if a person 
hasn’t enough pride to keep from 
getting drunk, he ought not to 
have so much pride that he can’t 
join Alcoholics Anonymous 
which is a worthy movement. 


The folks who really take a 
beating of course are the wives 
and children of alcoholics, and 
I'll bet that the happiest, proud- 
est persons at the AA banquet 
were those wives who were pres- 
ent. Some of them are really liv- 
ing again after having been 
through months of terrible 
nightmares because of their hus- 
band’s drinking. 


The Alcoholics Anonymous 
say that they have found that 
they are allergic to drinking and 
they don’t mean physically aller- 
gic but mentally and spiritually 
allergic. They acknowledge that 
some persons can have a drink or 
two and then quit until the next 
time. These they call social 
drinkers. 
one drink in their case sets them 
off on a pattern of misconduct, so 
they avoid that first drink. Liq- 
uor is just not for them, but 
they don’t direct their attention 


But they admit that 


to trying to abolish liquor. They 
start working on the faulty hu- 
man thinking that is responsible 
for alcoholism. 

You can’t turn an alcoholic 
over to Alcoholics Anonymous 
and expect it to perform mir- 
acles, because the alcoholic has to 
accomplish the major part of his 
reform, but it can help. 

The AA is a non-denomina- 
tional, non-sectarian group, ex- 
isting to cure alcoholism, but it 
is founded on some religious con- 
cepts. The AA members have a 
daily prayer which they say and 
it is as follows: 

“Since it is of Thy mercy, O 
Gracious Father, that another 
day has been given to me, I dedi- 
cate my soul and body to Thee 
and Thy service, in a _ sober, 
righteous and godly life; in 
which resolution, do Thou, O 
merciful God, confirm and 
strengthen me that, as I grow 
in age, I may grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of my Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, Amen.” 

That, if you’ll pardon me, is a 
very beautiful prayer. But in 
addition, the AA members have 
12 steps to their goal which they 
are supposed to take. They are 
as follows: 

1. We admitted we were 
powerless over alcohol—that our 
lives have become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a 
Power greater than ourselves 
could restore us to sanity. 

8. Made a decision to turn 
our will and lives over to the 
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care of God as we understand 
Him. 

4. Made a _ searching and 
fearless moral inventory of our- 
selves. 

5. Admitted to God, to our- 
selves and to another human 
being the exact nature of our 
wrongs. 

6. Were ready entirely to 
have God remove all these de- 
fects of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to re- 
move our shortcomings. 

8. Made a list of all persons 
we have harmed, and became 
willing to make amends to them 
all. 

9. Made direct amends to 
such people wherever possible, 
except when to do so would in- 
jure them or others. 


10. Continued to take per- 
sonal inventory and when we 
were wrong promptly admitted 
it. 

11. Sought through prayer 
and meditation to improve our 
conscious contact with God as 
we understood Him, praying 
only for knowledge of His will 
for us and the power to carry 
that out. 


12. Having had a spiritual 
experience as the result of these 
steps, we tried to carry this mes- 
sage to alcoholics, and to prac- 
tice these principles in all our 
affairs. 

Again, pardon me, if I say that 
these are commendable steps 
for all human beings, even if 
they are not alcoholics. 


Marriage Subverters 


“Certainly, if the latter day subverters of marriage are en- 


tirely devoted to misleading the minds of men and corrupting 
their hearts, to making a mockery of matrimonial purity and 
extolling the filthiest vices by means of books and pamphlets 
and other innumerable methods, much more ought you, Venerable 
Brethren .. . to give yourselves wholly to this, that through 
yourselves and through the priests subject te you, and moreover 
through the laity welded together by Catholic Action, so much 
desired, and recommended by Us, into a power of hierarchical 
apostolate, you may, by every fitting means, oppose error by 
truth, vice by the excellent dignity of chastity, the slavery of 
covetousness by the liberty of the sons of God, that disastrous 
ease in obtaining divorce by an enduring love in the bond of 
marriage and by the inviolate pledge of fidelity given even to 
death.”—Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 


The customer pointed to the Chinese characters on his laun- 
dry ticket and asked the proprietor, “Is that my name?” 
“No name; descliption,” was the reply. “Means li’l ol’ man, 
closs eyed, no teet.”—Springfield (Mass.) Catholic Mirror. 


S. M. Vianney 


(GRACE loved waking up her 
little shop to the crisp au- 
tumn morning. She hummed as 
she polished the counters, re- 
stocked the shelves, and went 
back to the kitchen for more sup- 
plies. The tinkling of the little 
bell upon the door brought her 
hurrying back. Two customers 
had come in. One, a dirty, sticky 
child from the neighborhood who 
was playfully rolling her penny 
along the counter; the other, 
an exquisitely groomed woman, 
beautifully tall and fair. 

“Good morning, and what can 
I do for you?” Grace addressed 
both of them. 

“TI believe this child was here 
first,” replied the woman. Grace 
noticed how deep, almost mascu- 
line the voice was. She sensed a 
keen scrutiny as she helped the 
urchin invest her penny. She 
didn’t know why she should be 
ashamed of selling cheap candy 
to grimy children, or why the 
store should seem so small and 
dingy to her now, but she was 
certain of one thing, the woman’s 
gaze made her self-conscious and 
embarrassed. Ornate hotel lob- 
bies and marble ballrooms were 
proper settings for such a gor- 
geous creature, not this obscure 
confectionery on the narrow side 
street. 

The youngster skipped out 
with her purchase; the woman 
stepped forward. “You are Mrs. 


A Lady Who Made A Mistake 


A short story 


DeVoe?” she inquired with some 
uncertainty. 

A strange premonition seized 
Grace even as she spoke. “I am. 
And you—” 

Opening her tooled leather 
bag, the stranger drew out a 
card and laid it before Grace. 
“Dagmar Petersen,” she read. A 
shrewd expression settled upon 
her face driving off every vestige 
of softness. She tapped the card 
against the fingers of her left 
hand and leaned confidently 
across the showcase. “There is 
only one reason a famous woman 
like you would visit this place— 
You have come for your son.” 

Dagmar gasped. “How did you 
know?” 

“Like mother, like son. It was 
my first thought upon seeing 
you.” 

“Look! We have much to say 


to each other. Isn’t there some 


place we can get a modicum of 
privacy?” She gestured toward 
the window where curious by- 
standers surrounded her chauf- 
feur-occupied Packard. 

Every emotion within Grace 
rebelled at the request. She 
wanted to drive this woman out 
of the door; out of her life! This 
haughty Dagmar Petersen in her 
smart grey suit; a cold gray 
cloud obliterating the gay golds 
and scarlets of the beautiful fall 
day. The struggle lasted a brief 
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moment. “Wait,” she answered 
in a strained voice. “Wait.” 
Stepping out of the store to- 
ward the yard behind she called, 
“Chris! Oh Chris!” Suddenly 
she stopped. He hadn’t heard. He 
and Leo made such a racket 
chopping up old boxes. She was 
glad he hadn’t heard. It would 
prolong the time. It would keep 
him in the yard near her. He 
would be hers a little longer. 


She stood and watched him. 
His was the evanescent beauty 
of boyhood, the green promise of 
ripe golden manhood. Sunshine 
had trapped itself into his wisps 
of hair out of which the wind 
was making a tawny harp. The 
exertion of his task flushed his 
fair face becomingly. His slend- 
er body seemed more erect in 
contrast with that of his deform- 
ed companion. Glancing up he 
spied Grace. He ran toward her 
and Leo followed. 


“What’s the matter, Mother? 
You look worried.” Chris was 
concerned. 

The question startled her. She 
jerked herself into a joking 
smile. “Of course I am. I think 
you’re working Leo too hard.” 

Chris answered mischievously. 
“No danger of putting anything 
over on this guy.” 

Grace beamed at them. 
“Listen, how would you like to 
go into the store and get a treat 
for your pay?” 

“Oh, boy!” 
claimed. 

“Wait a minute—and take 


they both ex- 


care of any customers who come 
in. I’ll be busy in the house this 
morning.” 

“Count on us,” said Chris 
gathering up his tools. 


Grace sighed as she slowly 
dragged herself to the store. She 
dreaded the interview awaiting 
her. 


Dagmar was nervously run- 
ning her gloved fingers along the 
chromium plated rail of the soda 
fountain. Her eyebrows arched 
into lines of inquiry. “Come with 
me,” said Grace quietly leading 
the way to her cozy parlor in the 
rear of the store. 

“You live here too?” asked 
Dagmar relaxing into the chintz 
chair offered her. 

“Yes. There are two bedrooms 
upstairs, and two rooms down 
here. This way I could work and 
be with Chris at the same time.” 

“Chris? Is that what you call 
him?” 

Grace nodded. Ordinarily one 
would pass her by as a scrawny 
little woman whose only attrac- 
tion was heavy black hair severe- 
ly parted in the middle and 
drawn tightly back into a Psyche 
knot. But let her pulse beat with 
feeling and one would call her 
features finely chiseled rather 
than sharp. Her dark eyes were 
dreamy. She was lovely now. A 
tenderness crept into her voice. 
“Christopher means ‘bearer of 
Christ.’ My Chris has deepened 
my faith and brought love back 
into my life. You see, my hus- 
band had just died and I was so 
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lonely. It seemed as though God 
dropped Chris from heaven on to 
my doorstep.” 

Dagmar felt the charm of her 
opponent. She nervously shifted 
her furs about her shoulders. 
The movement revealed the glint 
of a gold cross and chain upon 
her full white throat. It aroused 
Grace from her momentary re- 
verie. “There was no trace of 
any name or identification on 
him except this. She arose and 
left the room. Dagmar heard her 
stirring about upstairs. She 
quickly returned with a small 
box which she carefully set upon 
the table. 

“Let me tell you what is in 
there. God knows how often I’ve 
relived every detail of that 
night.” Dagmar’s voice broke. 
She forced herself on. “A long, 
white batiste dress, a yellowed 
silk bonnet, tatted booties, a 
blanket with .blue rabbits on a 
white background on one side, 
and white rabbits on a blue back- 
ground on the other, and a gold 
cross and chain like this.” Her 
face was a study as she spoke. 
Violet shadows under her eyes 
gave a depth to her expression 
which her lips, red and full al- 
most to petulance, contradicted. 


Opening the box she seized the 
described garments and exam- 
ined them lovingly. “But the 
cross and chain—?” she asked. 
“It was his father’s.” 


“He wears it always,” replied 
Grace, her voice dulled with sad- 
ness, “mostly to remind me that 


somewhere there is someone to 
whom his life is linked.” 
Dagmar smiled. “I am the only 
one now. His father was killed 
in an accident a month before 
the child was born.” She sat 
down wearily. “You might just 
as well have the whole story. I 


‘was young at the time, only 


twenty. I had no one to turn to. 
I don’t know—I must have been 
insane. I had sung before I 
married and my manager offered 
me a new contract. My only ob- 
stacle was the baby—.” Each 
tick of the clock in the room was 
an evil stroke against the silence 
of her suspended sentence. 

“I suppose you thought this 
way easier—not so many ques- 
tions and responsibilities,” sug- 
gested Grace tersely. 

“Yes, that was it — besides, 
the publicity would have ruined 
me.” 

“But now you are successful,” 
it was more a question than a 
statement of fact. 

“If you would care to call it 
that. It has put me so far above 
others that I grow lonely on its 
heights.” She bitterly reflected 
for a moment and then contin- 
ued, “Last week the critics ac- 
claimed my performance in 
‘Aida.’ I was surrounded after 
the show. The inner circle of so- 
ciety’s most exclusive circle feted 
me at a banquet. When it was all 
over they went on home to their 
families, and I—to nothing.” 

“I realized how alone I was 
when I entered my apartment. 
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The rooms echoed my footsteps; 
the undisturbed furnishings 
mocked me; the very walls 
laughed at me. Always it is like 
that. You see—there isn’t’ any- 
one who really cares.”” Her voice 
became pleading. “You must give 
me back my boy.” 


Fascinated Grace had listened 
to Dagmar; now she acted un- 
moved. She spoke evenly, her 
eyes staring as steadily and 
penetratingly as those of an oil 
portrait. 


“Your reasons for giving up 
your child, and for wanting him 
back now are both selfish.” 

The grey eyes became glints 
of steel. “Not entirely. There is 
much that I can do for—Chris.” 
She hesitated at the unaccus- 
tomed name. “I can offer him 
more than four rooms behind a 
store.” She grimaced faintly at 
the words, “Consider his future.” 


“T have,” broke in Grace. She 
rose and rifled through some 
papers on her tiny desk. “See, 
here is the bulletin for Mar- 
quette University. We— Chris 
and I, have it all planned. When 
he finishes high school next 
spring I’m buying a home in Mil- 
waukee, taking care of him and 
boarding students. Chris wants 
to study medicine.” 

Dagmar unconsciously glanced 
at her small jeweled hands. “It 
was his father’s dream—the 
medical profession. I persuaded 
him to quit school and marry me. 
That’s why his people cut him 
off.” She daubed her eyes with a 


futile bit of linen. “He shall 
have his dream fulfilled in his 
son.” Rising abruptly she cried, 
“You’ve got to give him back. A 
mother has the first claim upon 
her child. Mine is a call that 
cannot be denied.” 


“The roots of Chris’ life lie 
deep in my heart, and likewise 
are the roots of mine in his. I 
am more his mother for having 
nurtured and shared his life.” 
Grace spoke with determination. 


Emotion clouded Dagmar’s 
face. She gave a little cry of 
dismay. “You mean—.” 

“No,” interrupted Grace, “for- 
give a personal opinion. Long 
ago I made up my mind that 
should his mother return I would 
give him up—that is, if I were 
certain she really loved him.” 

“Of course I love him.” 

“Your actions so far have 
belied that. You don’t even know 
the child.” 

“Let me see him then.” She 
turned with an air of finality, 
then quickly asked, “Does he 
know? About being adopted I 
mean?” 

“Yes. He knows why he wears 
the chain. If I say so, he'll go 
with you just to please me, but— 
you’re cruel to uproot him after 
all these years.” 

“Of course, I realize there will 
be adjustments and so on. Do 
not think I have come without 
considering the matter from 
every side. But time, you know, 
can work wonders.” 

“Time works both ways; you 
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will have difficulty bridging the 
past years,” observed Grace 
sagely. “This matter will take 
time and patience now. Suppose 
you go and just casually and im- 
personally make his acquaint- 
ance. Find out what he’s like.” 


Dagmar adjusted her furs. 
“Where is he?” 


“Out there in the store,” she 
indicated with a nod of her head. 
“Pretend you want to buy some- 
thing.” 


“Will you come too?” 


“I! I could never control my 
feelings. You go alone. It’s 
better.” 


. Dagmar opened her purse; 
wiped a powder puff around her 
red eyes and nose and left. 

The room became quiet. 
Grace’s mind felt as though the 
pent up waters of a mighty dam 
were beating against it. They 
were crashing every wall about 
her. In desperation she fell upon 
her knees, and buried her face in 
the baby clothes upon the table. 
“If only I were certain,” she 
murmured. “If only I were sure.” 


The noise of someone’s enter- 
ing the room brought her ab- 
ruptly to her feet. It was Dag- 
mar, her face white and drawn 
with shock. “It is as you said, 
too long a time. I never realized. 
Too long a time! Perhaps if I 
had come sooner I could get used 
to him.” She turned away bit- 
terly. Grace listened in amaze- 
ment to the click of her stylish 
heels as she hurried out to the 
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waiting car. Another moment 
and the Packard with its proud 
occupant hummed out of sight. 
The little bell on the door still 
tinkled from the hasty exit. Its 
ring seemed no longer friendly 
but empty and mocking. 

Still dazed Grace turned from 
the window. She passed her 
hand across her eyes. Surely 
this was no fantasy she had ex- 
perienced. Those were the same 
boxes under the counter; the 
same soda fountain; and there 
was Leo behind the counter. 


A ray of light filtered into the 
darkness of her mind. “Leo,” 
she said to the lad still staring 
at the window, “where is Chris?” 

“Finishing up the boxes. He 
didn’t think it made any differ- 
ence to you which one of us was 
in here as long as someone was.” 
His eyes widened. “Why Mrs. 
DeVoe, you’re crying! Is it be- 
cause I’m here instead of 
Chris?” 

“IT should say not!” Grace re- 
covered quickly. never 
know how much it’s meant to 
have you here this morning.” 
She began humming as she deft- 
ly scooped out a generous serv- 
ing of ice cream for him, but he 
interrupted her. 

“Who was that lady? She was 
all right at first and then she 
got terribly excited about some- 
thing.” 

Grace’s eyes deepened into 
wells of wisdom. “Oh she, she’s 
just a lady who made a mis- 
take.” 
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Vacation Tips” 


Some important points 
to be considered 


VACATIONS may be helpful 
or harmful according to the 
way you conduct them. If a Va- 
cation is to be all that the word 
implies, i.e., a rest period, you 
must observe the rules of health 
and hygiene. Let all of your 
recreation activity be a real “re- 
creation,” so that at its end you 
may return to your usual work 
with renewed vigor and an in- 
clination to do better and bet- 
ter. The next essential to the 
enjoyment of a happy vacation 
is to be constantly on your guard 
against body injuries or the con- 
tracting of infections from 
either plant or animal organisms. 
Use moderation in all things 
if you would desire to benefit 
most. 

Play! Yes, but be sure your 
playing is safe for yourself and 
for others. 

Eat, drink and sleep in clean 
and sanitary places. 


Beware of soiled or dirty food- 
or-drink-dispensing utensils. 

Milk, to be safe, should be 
pasteurized or boiled for two 
minutes. 

If in doubt about the safety 
of water, boil it for ten minutes 
or add, and dissolve well, a tea- 
spoonful of chlorinated lime in 
a pailful (usually two gallons) 
of water. Adding one drop of 
tincture of iodine to each glass- 
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ful of suspected water will also 
make it safe. 

All food should be kept in a 
cool place and should be shielded 
from contamination by dust, 
rodents, flies or other insects. 

Natural ice is seldom pure 
enough to be allowed to come in 
contact with food, milk or other 
drinks. 

Screen all door and windows 
against flies, mosquitoes or oth- 
er insects. Beware of the mos- 
quito that appears to “stand on 
its head,” for she is the malaria 
spreading kind. 

Choose for a vacation only 
such places as provide proper 
toilets, sewage and garbage dis- 
posal as well as other sanitary 
health protection measures. 

Swim or bath only in clean 
water pools or streams. Never 
enter open water places except 
when accompanied by a good 
swimming companion or when a 
life guard is near. Remaining 
in water or swimming at any 
one time should never be con- 
tinued for more than one hour— 
thirty minutes is even safer and 
better. The prolonged stay in 
the water causes a strain on the 
heart and may prove dangerous. 

Sun rays are helpful only if 
used in moderation. Too much 
sun can be the cause of much 
suffering and cause exhaustion 
and illness. 


Bulletin issued by Lake County, Indiana, Health Commissioner 
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Beware of the three-leaflet- 
cluster shrubs. They are usual- 
ly poisonous. 

Learn and review the rules 
of first aid. If you are ill, be a 
“good scout” and protect others 
against contamination with the 
cause of your sickness. 

Children, too, need proper va- 


cations. They are helpful to both 
sexes in any age group. Adults 
must guide and help the young. 
Avoid body injuries. 

Allow others to enjoy their va- 
cation in their own chosen way. 
You'll best enjoy yours by a 
Golden Rule. Don’t neglect spir- 
itual thought and guidance. 


A White Courtship 


John A, O’Brien, Ph.D. 
The University of Notre Dame 


JN these two passages St. Paul 

teaches that sins of unchastity 
exclude from the kingdom of 
Heaven. They therefore 
grievous sins. He indicates that 
they are sins even for pagans, 
because the early Christians had 
to be washed from them in bap- 
tism. Thus does he make it clear 
that such deeds are against the 
natural law because that was the 
only law which the pagans had 
to guide them. Such deeds are 
wrong because they are viola- 
tions of one’s own body. 

In the case of a Christian, they 
have the additional heinousness 
that comes from converting a 
_ member of Christ into the mem- 
ber of a harlot, from defiling the 
living temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Because the body of a Christian 
is so sacred, the violation of that 
body is profanation indeed. Here 
in the words of the Great Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles is found the 
constant teaching of the Chris- 


The ideal 
of youth 


tian Church concerning the 
beauty of chastity and the hein- 
ousness of its violation. 


The terrible havoc wrought by 
the sin of unchastity is striking- 
ly illustrated by .an incident in 
the life of the artist Leonardo da 
Vinci. Determined to paint a 
picture of the Christ Child, the 
artist searched for an appro- 
priate model, a youth whose in- 
nocence and purity of counten- 
ance would inspire him to pro- 
duce a picture of the fair and 
innocent face of the Christ Child. 
For such a model he searched far 
and wide. 

Finally he found a _ youth, 
Pietro Bandinello, the son of a 
noble family, whose striking 
beauty and innocence of counten- 
ance held him spellbound. Into 
those fair blue eyes no foul 
image had ever entered. On his 
cheeks the very glow of Heaven 
seemed to rest. The beauty and 
innocence of his face was but the 
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outward reflection of a soul pure 
and white as the lilies. 

The youth consented to pose 
for the picture. Inspired by the 
subtle charm of the youth’s an- 
gelic innocence, da Vinci painted 
a masterpiece. The canvas seem- 
ed living and breathing with the 
innocence and fairness of the 
Christ Child. It made da Vinci 
famous. 

Years passed. Da Vinci deter- 
mined to complete his portraits 
of Christ and the Apostles with 
one of Judas. Accordingly he 
searched for an appropriate 
model, a dissipated, diabolical 
countenance, one that would 
mirror the treachery of the 
traitor. At last, in the slums of 
Naples, he found a social outcast 
with a face as wicked and sinis- 
ter-looking as he had ever gazed 
upon. Surely, he said, that dark 
evil-looking face, with its un- 
steady, shifting eyes could be- 
long only to a Judas. 

Such was his model for Judas. 
The result was a masterpiece. 
As he gazed upon his finished 
painting, surveying it from 
every angle, his brow knitted. 
Something about the painting 
struck a chord of long buried 
memories and brought them 
struggling to life again. “Where 
have I seen the profile of that 
face before?” he asked himself. 

Then for the sake of contrast, 
he placed it along side the pic- 
ture of the Christ Child. As he 
did so, he suddenly paused. 
Amazement, incredulity, and 
horror succeeded one another as 


he gazed from painting to paint- 


ing. “No! No! God! It can’t 
be! It can’t be!” he cried. “And 
yet ... those eyes! That face! 


That profile!” ... Then the ter- 
rible realization flashed upon 
him with all its stinging bitter- 
ness. This was none other than 
the darkened, sin-stained face of 
the man who, fifteen years be- 
fore, had been his pure angelic 
Christ Child model! 

What a terrible change! From 
the most beautiful youth he had 
ever gazed upon to the ugliest 
and most repulsive face he could 
find in all Italy. And yet this 
outward change was but a faint 
reflection of the more terrible 
transformation that had occur- 
red within, in that man’s soul. . 
From an angelic, spotless youth 
he had degenerated into a demon 
incarnate—ruined in body, en- 
feebled in mind, defiled in soul. 

What caused this terrible 
transformation? The vice of un- 
chastity—sins of the flesh. First 
the bad thought, brought on by 
the suggestive story or the evil 
companion. Then the failure to 
banish the thought. Then the 
consent. From the sin of thought 
to the sin of action is but a 
single step. From one action to 
another .. . and the links in the 
chain of habit bind him to his 
sin. Through all the vile cate- 
gory of sin he goes, his beauty 
but hastening his fall, till he 
lands at last at the bottom of a 
living hell. And the tragic story 
of his ruin is complete. 

Such is the change that may 
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occur in any boy or girl, man or 
woman, if he or she does not 
resist the lust of the flesh, and 
resist it in its very beginning. 
From the noblest and most re- 
freshing sight in the universe, 
a chaste, virtuous man or wo- 
man, to the dreadful, appalling 
slave of vice, the moral leper— 
such is the path of sensuality. 

Having set for the malice of 
unchastity, we hasten to point 
out that the crucial role in the 
whole drama is that played by 
the will. Without the consent of 
the will there can be no sin. No 
matter how severe the tempta- 
tion may be, if the will withholds 
consent, the person is blameless. 
Regardless of the number of evil 
thoughts which crowd in upon 
the mind, regardless of the 
arousal of the passions, if the 
will refuses its consent, there is 
and can be no sin. Fortified by 
the grace of God, the will can 
hurl defiance at all these foes and 
bend them ultimately into sub- 
mission to its sovereign rule. 

While people generally know 
this, they are nevertheless often 
besieged with worrisome ques- 
tionings. These are chiefly two: 
Did I really experience pleasure 
from that temptation? Did I 
really resist honestly and sin- 
cerely? 

In answer to the first, we point 
out that some pleasure of the 
lower part of our nature neces- 
sarily arises from even the in- 
voluntary arousal of the genera- 
tive faculty. It is no more pos- 
sible to prevent this than it is to 


prevent the sensation of a sweet 
taste when candy is placed in the 
mouth—even when placed there 
against the person’s will. It is 
this spontaneous generation of 
pleasure in our sexual faculty 
which constitutes the core of the 
temptation. At first this pleas- 
ure is involuntary. This pleas- 
ure of our lower nature, of the 
senses or of the imagination, 
then solicits the acquiescence and 
approval of the will. For the 
human personality is a unit and 
rebels at being cut in twain. It 
is not, however, until the mind 
perceives the nature of the evil 
thought or imagination which 
has given rise to the pleasurable 
allurement, and the will know- 
ingly and deliberately approves, 
that our guilt arises. 

It is this latter link in the 
chain of processes which is all- 
important. If the will refuses 
its consent, all the preceding pro- 
cesses have no moral anchor to 
tie to, and hence they have no 
moral significance. In other 
words, there is no sin at all. 

Now for the other question: 
Did I really resist honestly and 
sincerely? Such a question is 
pointless and such a fear is 
groundless for all persons who 
are sincerely and habitually try- 
ing to serve God, and to avoid 
mortal sin. Let such souls re- 
member that God loves them, 
that He dwells within them, that 
He will not forsake them unless 
they first forsake Him. 

For a person who is sincerely 
seeking to advance in the service 
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and in the love of God, and is 
determined to avoid mortal sin 
as the greatest of evils, suddenly 
to turn against God and commit 
a mortal sin would entail such a 
revolution of mind and heart 
that if this mortal sin in thought 
had been truly committed the in- 
dividual would know it beyond 
any shadow of doubt. Hence such 
a person should dismiss as un- 
founded any scruples or fears 
which may arise. 

The general rule in this matter 
is this: Any person who.has the 
habitual will and determination 
to resist evil thoughts may con- 
clude, when any doubts or fears 
arise, that deliberate consent was 
lacking. This general principle 
is reflected in the counsel given 
by all spiritual authorities: Al- 
low no scruple or doubt to keep 
you from receiving Holy Com- 
munion. Abstain only when you 
can put your hand on the Bible 
and swear that you are absolute- 
ly certain you are guilty of de- 
liberate, mortal sin. 

It is obvious that what has 
been said does not apply to those 
who knowingly and deliberately 
seek out occasions of sin, who 
deliberately read a bad book, 
who purposely seek out pictures 
which will inflame their imagi- 
nations, who purposely start an 
immodest conversation they have 
already willed to sin. Our advice 
to such is to turn to God in true 
repentance and to avoid such 
proximate occasions of sin. 

But for all those who are sin- 
cerely seeking to remain in the 


friendship and the love of God 
—surely, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of true Christians—it is 
a comfort to know that no temp- 
tation can harm them, that no 
thought, word, or deed, can be a 
sin unless the will gives its con- 
sent. By turning their will reso- 
lutely to God and prudently 
avoiding the occasions of sin, 
they can enjoy a good conscience 
and peace of mind even when 
assailed by temptations. Like the 
three youths in the fiery fur- 
nace, they emerge unscathed. 

Now for a word about the oc- 
casions which threaten this an- 
gelic virtue. If we are to wage 
an intelligent warfare, we must 
know what the chief dangers are 
and how they can be overcome. 

Failure to observe custody of 
the senses exposes one to the 
dangers. The suggestive story, 
the smutty joke, may start a 
train of thought which will be 
hard to head off. The lewd pic- 
ture, the salacious movie, the 
prurient novel, the lascivious 
floor show, penetrate beyond the 
retina of the eye to paint their 
images upon the mind. They, 
too, are likely to kindle desires 
and inflame passions which are 
not easily pushed aside. 

Even when they do not lead 
at once to their satisfaction, they 
plant the seeds of future action. 
They are like the time bombs 
dropped by the Germans in the 
first years of the war. They ap- 
peared to be duds. Crowds 
would gather around one. Sud- 
denly, an hour after it had fallen, 
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' it would explode, killing great 


numbers of people. 


Of all the senses, the eye is 
the one which presents perhaps 
the greatest danger. Custody of 
this sense is most important. It 
is not so much what one sees, 
but what one looks at, that mat- 
ters. The following up of the 
visual stimulus with attention 
and eagerness, and with a di- 
rection of the thought, is what 
kindles the emotions and leads 
to the lustful act. 

Images etched deeply into the 
memory frequently serve as the 
hidden stimuli of repeated acts, 
and thus carry on indefinitely 
their train of evil consequences. 
One who really wishes to keep 
his chastity unsullied will guard 
the portal of the eyes with unre- 
lenting vigilance. Through that 
portal the enemies usually seek 
to gain entrance to the mind. 
Where, or when is fancy bred? 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How Begot? how nourished? 
Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes, 
By gazing fed; fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 


A great danger to chastity 
arises from the tendency during 
courtship to express through 
physical actions one’s affections 
for his companion. While this 
is a natural and universal ten- 
dency, it is fraught with great 
danger. Caresses, embraces, 
kisses, and familiarities of all 
sorts may be well-intentioned, 
but they are loaded with dyna- 
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mite. What began as a mere 
manifestation of affection may 
quickly become charged with 
passion and flame into lust. 

While a few gentle expressions 
of affection may be void of lust 
and of venereal pleasure, and 
hence innocent enough, the no- 
torious fact is that they can 
easily and speedily degenerate 
into passion. Hence the wiser 
and the safer course, as previ- 
ously mentioned, is to follow the 
“hands-off” policy and abstain 
from all physical contact After 
engagement, it may be possible 
for the couple to express their 
love through a modest kiss or 
a reverent caress. Even here, 
however, great restraint and con- 
stant vigilance are in order. For 
the precept of chastity binds 
them as it binds all the rest of 
mankind. 

In fact, double caution would 
seem to be called for here be- 
cause of the very fact that they 
love each other so deeply and so 
strongly. They must always re- 
member that they are not cold 
white marble but flesh and blood 
that has an age-old record of 
weakness. Hold straw before a 
flame and it will burn. If young 
people are not to sear their con- 
sciences, they will not put them- 
selves in a situation where spon- 
taneous combustion can easily 
occur. Let such an engaged 
couple remember that their mari- 
tal love will be all the sweeter 
because of the restraint they ex- 
ercised during the days of their 
courtship. 
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A danger which threatens the 
observance of the rule just men- 
tioned is the parked automobile. 
This has spelled misery, head- 
ache, heart-ache, ruin, and even 
tragedy for uncounted thou- 
sands of young couples. Authori- 
ties in all parts of the nation 
have branded it as “enemy num- 
ber one” to the chastity of young 
people. 

With the twin cloaks of dark- 
ness and of clandestinity thrown 
around them, a young couple 
parked along a country road are 
deliberately subjecting their vir- 
tue to too great and needless a 
strain. They are courting not 
love but disaster. Let all young 
couples keeping company avoid 
the parked automobile as they 
would avoid a pest house, reek- 
ing with germs of fatal maladies. 


A second danger arises from 
frequenting night clubs, where 
salacious floor shows, risque 
jokes, and expensive drinks are 
the chief menu. The whole at- 
mosphere is unconducive to the 
preservation of the delicate white 
flowers of innocence and chast- 
ity. These should rest like gar- 
land upon the heads of a young 
couple in love. 

Drinking is dangerous, even 
where it is not done in such an 
atmosphere. It tends to remove 
from one’s control those delicate 
inhibitions which conscience 
rears as a_ protective hedge 
around flowers of virtue. While 
a single drink may not affect one 
too appreciably, here again we 
must say that complete abstin- 
ence is the wiser and the safer 
course, 


Fire Facts 


Every minute of the day and night somebody’s home or 
place of business in the United States is destroyed by fire. 
Careless smoking and disposal of matches causes more than 


one-fourth of all dwelling fires. 


About one-third of the fires put out by municipal fire de- 
partments are put out with hand extinguishers. 
About 40 fires a day are started because electric irons are 


left in circuit. 


Every year about 300 people are killed and 1000 injured in 
home fires and explosions due to the use of flammable cleaning 


fluids. 


About 10,000 people are killed annually by fire in the 


United States. 


Defective chimneys and heating apparatus are the leading 


cause of home fires. 


“The only man who never makes a mistake is the man who 
never does anything.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Leo Ortman, 0.S.B. 


E Father of the family and 

several of the children had 
taken one of the parish priests 
for an evening drive. When it 
grew late and they had not re- 
turned, Mother began to be con- 
cerned, but not the five-year-old 
second-youngest: “They’re all 
right; they’ve got the priest with 
them.” This, spontaneously of- 
fered. 

One need not ask how the 
priest was honored in that fam- 
ily. 

_ Another case: It was the par- 
ents’ twentieth wedding anniver- 
sary. One of their priests had 
been asked to visit the home on 
that day, to bless the home and 
lead the family in the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart. Moth- 
er and Father and children— 
from the four-year-old to the col- 
lege students—knelt devoutly 
while the blessings were given. 

In such a setting would you be 
surprised at the remark made as 
the priest left, “Father, we hope 
the next twenty years will be as 
happy as the first’? Or would 
you be surprised to find a won- 
derful Catholic spirit of rever- 
ence and love for the priest 
among the children of such a 
home? 

Children are impressed, easily 
and forcefully impressed, by 
what they see and hear. Children 
learn love and reverence for the 
priest from their parents. When 


Station BABY 


Little pitchers 
have big ears 


they hear Mother and Father ask 
the priest for his blessing, at 
the close of a visit to the home, 
children learn something. When 
they see Mother and Father kneel 
for the blessing—and they kneel, 
too—they have learned some- 
thing. They have learned that 
the priest is a man apart, and 
that from his hands blessings 
flow. 


The priest, you might tell the 
little children, is Christ’s repre- 
sentative. He takes Jesus’ place 
on earth for us. If the church 
where babies are made children 
of God through holy Baptism is 
especially sacred and memorable, 
all the more so is the priest who 
administered the Sacrament. The 
priest is the channel of God’s 
wonderful gifts of grace to us. 
It is from the hands of the priest 
that little ones receive their 
First Holy Communion, and 
from those same hands that they 
continue to be fed with the food 
of the soul. 


It is important that little ones 
learn the sacred character of the 
priest, but it is equally important 
that they appreciate the priest 
as their true friend. Loving and 
reverent friendliness shown in 
the parents’ dealings with the 
priest and in what the parents 
say about the priest: this will 
pay dividends in the child’s later 
life, at those times when he bad- 
ly needs a friend and advisor. 
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Let your children know that al- 
ways and everywhere, the priest 
in the parish church is their 
friend, interested only in what is 
for their real good. 

We love our priests because 
God has chosen them to help in 
doing His special work. We love 
our priests because they have 
given themselves wholly for that 
work. Priests willingly give up 
the joy of having a home and 
children of their own so that 
they can be welcomed in every 
Catholic home, so that they can 
be called “Father” by all of God’s 
children who need them. 

Stories about Jesus are a great 
help in teaching little ones to love 
their priests. Jesus went about 
doing good. He was always in- 
terested in making people really 
happy. He taught them. He 
blessed them. He forgave their 
sins. He helped them when they 
were sick. Now that Jesus has 


ascended into Heaven, He has 
given some of these same pow- 
ers to His priests and along with 
the powers, a share in His own 
love for all God’s people. That’s 
why priests are so glad to teach, 
to forgive sins, to visit the sick 
and to bless people: because 
Jesus has given them of His love 
for God and love for everybody. 

Need it be said that in the 
presence and hearing of children 
at least, only good should be 
spoken of the priest? 

Philip Barry, in his play “The 
Joyous Season,” has the nun 
quote a Catholic as saying, 
“We’re all Catholics here, so we 
can talk about the Pope.” Jf this 
statement can be approved for 
good adult Catholics, it certainly 
can not when children are 
around. “Little pitchers have 
big ears.” Even what they do not 
understand leaves its impres- 
sion. 


Life in Quotable Form 


Progress! 


before you start the next one. 


When you get a job done, pause for a moment 
This pause will give you time 


to raise your sights a little higher so that the new work you 


undertake will be better. 
Mud: 


The moment you start slinging mud about some- 


body else, you begin to lose your grip as well as your ground. 


Accomplishment: 


The best things in life never raise the 


white flag of surrender; they’ve got to be taken by storm. 
Snob: A snob is a person who is so dizzy from looking 
up at people above him that he can’t see a thing in people 


of his own level. 
Success: 


Success defies the law of gravity; it means get- 


ting to the top of the ladder by staying on the level.—O. A. 


Battista in The Victorian 


The trouble about giving some men too much credit is that 
they will take it and expect more.—Cameron News-Observer. 
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For The Children 


Sister Mary, 1.H.M, 


| wonder if you know, Tommy, 
that a little boy who has your 
name is a lucky little boy. He 
is! Do you know why? It is be- 
cause he has so many great 
saints in heaven who are his pa- 
trons. A patron saint is a saint 
in heaven and one who has the 
same name as you have. When 
you were baptized you were 
named after that saint. One of 
your patron saints is the Apostle 
St. Thomas. Another is the one 
who was so bright that they call 
him the Angel of the Schools. 
His real name is Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. The third is one who 
was made a saint, we say can- 
onized, only ten years ago. That 
is just two years before you were 
born as you are now eight years 
old. His name is St. Thomas 
More. ‘Today, I want to tell you 
the story of this beautiful saint, 
so that you can know him and 
love him and often ask him to 
help you to grow up as he did 
into a great, good man who loved 
God more than anybody or any- 
thing on earth. 
Thomas More was an English- 
man. He was born in London 
a long, long time ago, nearly four 
hundred years ago to be exact. 
Only really, to a Catholic boy or 
girl, four hundred years isn’t a 
very long time ago because some 
of our saint friends, especially 


A Patron For Tommy 


A hero and saint 
defied his king 


Our Lord and Our Lady, lived 
on this earth nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. Yet, we know, 
that in heaven they are very 
close to us and time doesn’t count 
at all. 

Thomas More’s daddy was a 
lawyer and he wanted his son 
to be a lawyer, too. For a while 
Thomas thought he would like to 
be a priest, but then, with the 
help of his confessor, he decided 
that God wanted him to work in 
the world. He went to school at 
Oxford which is a very important 
university in England. While 
he was at school he worked very 
hard. His father did not be- 
lieve in boys wasting their time 
when they were supposed to be 
doing their school work, so he 
did not allow Thomas to have too 
much money to spend. 

But Thomas didn’t mind that. 
He liked his work and he want- 
ed to be able to do whatever work 
God wanted him to do when he 
got to be a man, so he knew he 
should study hard. Any boy, 
Tommy, who wants to be ready 
to do God’s work when he grows 
up must work very hard in 
school. Even very, very bright 
boys like Thomas More have to 
study very hard if they wish to 
learn all that God intends them 
to know. 

At Oxford, Thomas met a man 
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who was always a great friend 
of his and who later became a 
celebrated scholar. This man 
had a pretty name. He is called 
Erasmus. Some day you will hear 
about him in your studies. 

Thomas More studied law with 
his father in London after he 
left Oxford. He became so good 
at his work that the king in- 
sisted on having him as his chan- 
cellor. 

Chancellor is a big word. It is 
the name for the man who is 
next to the king. Today most 
countries which have kings do 
not call the man next in impor- 
tance “chancellor.” Instead, they 
call him prime minister—that 
means first helper. So St. Thom- 
as More became the king’s chan- 
cellor. He was so fine that the 
king made him a knight and 
from then on he was called Sir 
Thomas. 

Sir Thomas all this time was 
a very good man. He loved his 
wife and children and was very 
kind to them. He loved God, too, 
and was always careful to do 
what he knew would please Him 
most. He prayed a great deal 
and did many things which were 
hard, as penance. He never 
missed going to Mass every day 
because he knew as you and I 
know, Tommy, that when we go 
to Mass we can stand next to Our 
dear Lord as He dies again for 
us. We are next to Him just as 
truly as we would have been had 
we been with Him on Calvary. 
Sir Thomas More knew this and 
so he never missed hearing Mass 
every day. In those days, peo- 


ple did not go to Holy Commun- 
ion often, even every day, as we 
do. But any day that Thomas 
More had something especially 
important to decide, he went to 
Holy Communion. So you see, 
Tommy, he really did love Jesus 
very much and tried to keep close 
to Him and please Him always. 


It was a good thing he did 
that, Tommy, for God had a big, 
big trial for Sir Thomas More. 
The king whom he worked so 
hard to serve and who treated 
him as a great friend, became a 
very, very bad man. He want- 
ed to do something which dis- 
pleased God very much. The Holy 
Father, who as you know is God’s 
representative on earth, told the 
king he must not do that thing. 
The king, his name was Henry 
VIII, became very angry. To 
make believe the Pope was 
wrong, Henry said he would be 
the head of the Church in Eng- 
land himself, and then he 
wouldn’t have to ask anybody 
else about what he wanted to do. 
So he made himself head of the 
Church in England and did the 
very wicked thing he wanted to 
do. Can’t you imagine how sad 
that made Sir Thomas More, 
Tommy? He told the king he 
couldn’t be his chancellor any 
more. Henry became very angry 
with Sir Thomas. He kept after 
him, trying to make him agree 
that what he had done was all 
right. 

Now, Tommy, most of the peo- 
ple in England pretended that 
they did agree with the king be- 
cause they didn’t want to make 
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him angry. You see he could 
hurt them, if he wished. But 
Thomas More wouldn’t agree. He 
couldn’t tell the king what he 
did was all right when he knew 
it was wrong. To do that would 
be to commit a great sin. And 
you remember, Tommy, that 
from the time he was a little boy, 
Thomas More wanted to please 
God and do whatever Jesus want- 
ed him to do. 

One day the king sent some 
men to Sir Thomas to tell him 
he must sign the Act of Succes- 
sion. Now to sign the Act of Suc- 
cession was just the same as say- 
ing “the king is right and the 
Holy Father is wrong.” Of 
course, you know what Sir 
Thomas said. 

“I cannot sign this Act,” he 
said. 

“Then you must come to pris- 
on in London Tower,” the mes- 
sengers answered. 

So Sir Thomas went to prison 
in London Tower. And after a 
while, he was tried before some 
of the king’s judges and con- 
demned to have his head cut off. 
It was all done because he loved 
God and could not offend Him 
just to please the king. 

While Sir Thomas was in jail 
a great many people came to see 
him. They all tried to tell him 
that he was wrong in not doing 
what the king wanted. But he 
knew that he was right. He 
knew you must always do what 
God wants whether it pleases the 
king or not. His wife tried to 
make him give in because she 
didn’t want him to die. But the 
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very hardest of all was his 
daughter, Meg. Her name was 
Margaret but Sir Thomas always 
called her Meg. He loved her 
more than anybody else on earth 
and she loved him very much too, 
She pleaded with Sir Thomas not 
to keep on telling the king he 
was wrong. Poor Meg didn’t 
want her daddy to have his head 
cut off by the wicked king, you 
see. But Meg was wrong—she 
forgot that you must always do 
what God wants first, even 
though her father had told her 
that many times. Later she knew 
her father was right, but at the 
time she was so afraid of the 
king that she forgot about God. 

Sir Thomas had always been 
very kind to everybody—as a 
boy, at school, at home, as a 
lawyer and even when he was 
chancellor, he was kind to every- 
one he met. He was never too 
busy to be kind to others. In 
prison he acted in the same way. 
He was kind to the jailors. He 
gave them whatever he had and 
told them stories. Sir Thomas 
had great wit, Tommy. That 
means he could see the amusing 
side of things. He used his wit 
in jail so that it almost seemed 
as if he were just enjoying him- 
self there. But he wasn’t. He 
knew the king very well. He 
knew that the king would surely 
cut off his head for not doing 
what he wanted. And that was 
exactly what happened. 

On the sixth of July in 1535, 
Sir Thomas More was led out of 
London Tower to the block where 
the executioner waited with an 
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axe. Sir Thomas was told he was 
guilty of high treason to his king 
and country because he would 
not sign the Act of Succession. 
But Thomas knew better, so he 
just smiled and put his head on 
the block being careful to pull 
his beard to one side so it would 
not be cut. “At least my beard 
did no treason,” he said to the 
man with the axe, laughingly. 

Sir Thomas could laugh even 
as they cut off his head, Tommy, 
because he knew he had been 
true to God. He knew that he 
was dying to prove to everyone 
in England that the Pope was 
the head of the Church and that 
the king had done a very wicked 
thing in disobeying the Holy Fa- 
ther. Other people in England 
didn’t listen to Sir Thomas even 
though he died to tell them the 
truth. That is the reason why 
England today does not belong 
to the Catholic Church. The king 
and the people who listened to 
him lost the Faith for their coun- 
try. 

The Church knew Sir Thomas 
was right in what he did. So now, 
she has canonized him, that is, 
she has named him a saint. Sir 
Thomas is not just an ordinary 


saint. No, St. Thomas More, is 
a martyr, which means that he 
is a saint who loved Our Lord so 
much that he shed his blood for 
Him. 


So you see, Tommy, how lucky 
a little boy is to have St. Thomas 
for a patron saint. He was a 
kind, good man who always tried 
to please God. When the king 
tried to make him please him in- 
stead of God, St. Thomas just 
smiled and let them cut off his 
head. Nothing mattered to him 
except to please God. And, I 
know, if you ask him, he will 
teach you to love God so much 
that you will always try to please 
Him, too. 


People pitied St. Thomas when 
he was put to death. Instead 
they should have pitied the wick- 
ed king, shouldn’t they? Thomas 
More had God on his side, so he 
is a saint in heaven today. Peo- 
ple should have envied him. The 
wicked king is not a saint. Per- 
haps he didn’t even save his soul. 
So you and I can laugh with St. 
Thomas, Tommy; but, we can 
only be sad about the wicked 
king who cut off the saint’s 
head. 


Haby Clare Heceives Baptism 


[zt was July the second. Today 

Baby Clare had received the 
Sacrament of Baptism. Now she 
lay again in Mother’s arms, her 
silky dark hair pillowed against 
Her eyes opened and 


mother. 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 
shut themselves as she drank the 
good food mother had for her. 
Ever since Baby Clare had come 
to live with mother and daddy, 
with John, Maureen, Anne, Pat 
and Timothy, she had been sleep- 
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ing, eating and growing. Today 
this wonderful thing had hap- 
pened, her Baptism. Now moth- 
er knew that Baby Clare was no 
longer Clare. She was Clare, 
child of God, child of Mary and 
Saint Clare. When mother had 
first held her baby in her arms 
she had said, “God has given us 
a perfect baby. Her body is 
strong. She is healthy. Her eyes 
are good eyes. Her ears are 
hearing ears. One day this baby 
will look at me and call me moth- 
er. She will look at daddy and 
call him daddy. She will hold 
out her arms to John, to Maur- 
een, to Ann, to Pat and to Tim- 
my knowing that she belongs to 
us all, and we belong to her.” 
- But today as mother looked at 
her baby she said “Baby Clare 
now belongs to a larger family 
than ours. She truly belongs to 
us but she belongs to God’s fam- 
ily, the Church upon earth, to 
God’s family of saints in Heaven. 
We can easily imagine the joy- 
ous songs of the angels as they 
sing to God praising Him for 
baby Clare. We can know there 
is joy in God’s heart and Mary’s 
at seeing our baby become one 
of God’s own dear children. 
Baby Clare will not know for 
many days the wonderful thing 
that has happened to her. She is 
too young to know that I who 
hold her in my arms, who feed 
and dress her, am her mother. 
She is too young to know that 
you, her loving brothers and sis- 
ters belong to her.” 


By now all the family had 
gathered around to see Baby 
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Clare so newly born into God’s 
family. 


They watched Baby Clare’s 
eyes blinking as she ate her good 
dinner. They knew that God 
who made this baby and who 
loves her was now with her help- 
ing her body and her mind to 
grow. Some day soon this baby 
would know mother as her moth- 
er. She would know daddy as 
her daddy. She would know each 
brother and sister and would re- 
turn their smiles with her own 
baby smile. 


Then one day baby Clare would 
know God’s name. She would be 
able to say “God made baby. God 
bless baby.” At least she would 
be old enough to understand the 
stories mother would tell her of 
Christmas and of the crucifix. 
She would learn prayers such as 
Pat and Timothy could say “Dear 
God don’t forget baby Clare. 
Don’t forget daddy. Don’t for- 
get mother. Bless us all and 
make me a good girl. Amen.” 


Mother reminded them all, “As 
Clare grows, God will expect us 
to show her many things. When 
we pray we will show her how to 
pray. When we play we will 
show her how God’s children 
should play together. When we 
work we will show her how God’s 
children should work together.” 


July 2 is an especially beauti- 
ful day on which to receive Bap- 
tism for on this day all people 
everywhere thank Jesus for giv- 
ing His Most Precious Blood up- 
on the cross that we may be- 
come members of God’s family. 
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NOW! The first Catholic secondary school textbook on mar- 
riage and the family applying the Christian viewpoint. to 
problems of the modern family! Also an aid in developing an 
appreciation of the family’s fundamental importance, dignity, 
beauty, values, and ideals. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Director, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


This new book is the first Catholic text in the field for high 
school that brings together the Christian viewpoint on mar- 
riage and the sociology of the family as developed today. It 
combines scientific sociological findings on the family with the 
principles and concepts of marriage set forth in the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


All the important topics and problems of marriage and family 
life are dealt with here, including preparation for marriage, 
steps toward marriage, relationships of family members to- 
ward each other, factors in modern family change, the pur- 
pose of marriage, and the relation of other social institutions 
—Church. state, and school—to the family. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


The Preparation for Marriage -the material of the book is especially 
The Selection of a Marriage Partner designed for high schcol students, but 
The Dignity of Marriage it is admirably adapted for reference 
The Groundwork of Marriage purposes in any course dealing with 
The Family Bond of Affection marriage and the family, or for use by 
Improperly Developed Affection study groups in this field 

The Cement of Religion -all the material is _presented simply 
The Status cf Family Members and _understandably, in language well 
The Roots of Family Failure within the comprehensicn of high school 
The Industrial Revolution and the students 


Home fos —about 100 carefully selected illustra- 
- Dependent Families tions enhance the interest and value cf 
. Heartless Homes the material 

. Conflicts and Tensions in the Family 

. The Church and the Family —activities in the form of questicns and 
. The Family and the State topics for discussion and lists of books 
. Marriage Laws for additional reading follow the chap- 
The Family and the School ters. 
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285 pages, 5Y2 x8, 47 illustrations. $1.80 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18 
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